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ABSTRACT 

This text is designed for classroom and self-study of 
Uzbek by Peace Corps volunteers training to serve in Uzbekistan. It 
consists of language and culture lessons on 1 1 topics: personal 
identification; classroom communication; conversation with hosts; 
food; getting and giving directions; public transportation; social 
situations; the communications system; medical needs; shopping; and 
speaking about the Peace Corps. An introductory section outlines 
major phonological and grammatical characteristics of the Uzbek 
language and features of the Cyrillic alphabet. Subsequent sections 
contain the language lessons, organized by topic and introduced with 
cultural notes. Each lesson consists of a prescribed competency, a 
brief dialogue, vocabulary list, and notes on grammar, vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and spelling. Appended materials include: a list of 
the competencies in English and further information on days of the 
week, months, and seasons, numerals and fractions, forms of address, 
and kinship terms. A glossary of words in the dialogues is also 
included. (MSE) 
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Dear Peace Corps Volunteer in Uzbekistan: 

This Uzbek language text is a very important tool for 
properly preparing Peace Corps Volunteers for service in 
Uzbekistan, Your time of service in Uzbekistan will be 
of great benefit to the people of that historic land. 

Knowing the language is of course a key element in our 
programs everywhere and I hope that you keep this text 
with you for quick and easy reference at all times. Thi; 
text is designed to put you at ease in the Uzbek culture 
by making you quickly conversant with most day-to-day 
situations you are apt to encounter during your tour in 
Uzbekistan . 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank each of 
you for your service to the Peace Corps, the people of 
Uzbekistan and the people of the United States. Your 
commitment to volunteerism is truly appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




Elaine L. Chao 
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Preface 

This book is intended to be used in a competency-based language 
training program. A competency-based approach to language training is 
one which focuses on the specific tasks iat learners will need to 
accomplish through language. This approach focuses not only on language, 
but also on the cultural context and purpose of the communication* Some 
competencies are closely tied to work tasks, such as reporting an absence, 
explaining a procedure, or making an appointment with a supervisor. 
Others reflect basic survival needs like buying food, handling emergencies, 
and using local transportation. Still other competencies are part of 
ordinary social transactions, such as discussing home and family, 
requesting clarification, or expressing likes and dislikes. The competencies 
included in this book are those which we anticipate Peace Corps Volunteers 
will need most during their initial months in the country. 

The competency-based approach is particularly well-suited to adult 
learners, who bring many advantages to the language classroom. First, 
they are experienced learners whose cognitive skills are fully developed. 
This means they can make generalizations, understand semantic and 
syntactic relationships and integrate the new language into their already 
developed first language. Second, adult learners are self-directed and 
independent. They have strong feelings about how and what they need to 
learn, and they take responsibility for that learning. Finally, adult 
learners — especially Peace Corps Volunteers — are highly motivated. They 
understand the importance of being able to communicate in the new 
language in this new endeavor they have undertaken. 

The competency-based approach takes advantage of these strengths that 
adults have as language learners. First, it is designed to be relevant. 
Because lessons are based directly on the needs of the learner, there 
should be no doubt as to their usefulness. Those which are not relevant 
should be omitted, and any essential competencies which have been 
overlooked should be added. (It is expected that further needs 
assessments will be conducted in order to plan revisions to this text). 
Second, basing instruction on competencies means that goals are clear and 
concrete. The learners know what success will look like from the start and 
can assess their own progress toward mastery of the competencies. Third, 
competency-based language programs are flexible in terms of time, 
learning style, and instructional techniques. There is no need to linger 
over a lesson once mastery of a competency has been demonstrated and, 
within program constraints, extra time can be devoted to more difficult 
competencies. Lessons can — and should — be taught through a variety of 



techniques, since different learners benefit from different kinds of 
^ipproJiches. Ajid there is always room for experimeiiUng with nc';v 
methods, combining them with more familiar ones. 

It is hoped that, with the help of trained Peace Corps bnguagc iu^tnictors, 
this book will provide the basis tor interesting, relevant language 
instruction which will enable new Peace Corps Volunteers to function 
effectively in their new surroundings and to begin the process of 
continuing their language learning throughout their time of service. 
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Authors* Preface 



This manual of the standard Uzbek language ib intenaec; lo tacilitate 
the acquisition of basic language skills that Peace Corps volunteers 
will need to enrich thciir tour in the Republic of Uzbekistan. 
Conceivably, its materials may be used in conjunction with a 
textbook for teaching Uzbek at the university level. 

Professors Ismatulla and Clark of the Department of Uralic and 
Altaic Studies at Indiana University collaborated on and share 
responsibility for both the Uzbek and the English portions of the 
text. At the same time, the authors wish to acknowledge their 
gratitude for the assistance of the following individuals. 

This project benefitted greatly from the assistance of David Tyson, 
a graduate student in this Department. His adaptation of the special 
Cyrillic font and hi3 processing of the text eased the task 
considerably. Thanks to his experience in Central Asia and his 
command of the Uzbek language, Mr. Tyson could contribute numerous 
valuable suggestions that improved this manual. 

Professor William Fierman of this Department drew on his wide- 
ranging knowledge of the Uzbek language and people to enhance the 
cultural notes authored by Professor Ismatulla. 

Project consultant Ms. Nancy Clair clarified the principles of the 
competency-based approach, combed the text for "competency," and 
displayed great patience and humor throughout the project. 

The authors are aware that this first competency-based manual of 
Uzbek contains imperfections, but they remind their readers: 



Oftna x;aM nor 6op. 
*Even the moon has flaws, 
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A Brief Introduction to the Uzbek Language 



Uzbek is a member of the Turkic language family. Speakers of these 
languages number approximately 150 million and range from the 
Tuvas of Siberia and Uygurs of China through the Kazaks and Kirgiz 
of Central Asia to the Tatars of Europe and Turks and Azeris of the 
Near East. While all the Turkic languages share a common structure 
and basic vocabulary, many (for example, Chuvash and Yakut) are not 
mutually intelligible. However, most Uzbeks and Uygurs are able to 
converse freely with one another because their ancestors adopted 
the same local Turkic dialects spoken in urban areas of Central Asia. 

Standard Uzbek conforms to those urban dialects without being 
exactly the same as any one of them. It incorporates several 
elements borrowed from local Persian dialects. This influence is 
most apparent in the vowel system and in the large number of words 
borrowed from Persian and Arabic. Standard Uzbek also reflects a 
heritage from the classical language in Arabic script called 
Chagatay or Central Asian Turki, which was used by Muslim Turks 
until the early 20th century. The pericd of Soviet rule also left its 
stamp on the standard literary language. 

Standard literary Uzbek has been written in a modified Cyrillic 
alphabet for over 50 years. From 1929 to 1940, Uzbeks used a Latin 
alphabet. There are a number of dialects spoken in Uzbekistan, some 
of them rather different from the standard language. 
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Ine current Uzbek alphabet accurately represents most of the sounds 
of the speech of educated Uzbeks. It contains 33 letteis and two 
signs in the following alphabetic order: A a, B 6, B b, F r, fl n, 
E e, E e, /R >K, 3 3, M :i, K A, K k, JT ji, lA >i, H k, o, H a, P p, 
C c, T T, y y, O 4>, X X, U u, M ^, m m, -b -b, B b, 3 3, KD kd, 



Vowels 

The six vowels of Uzbek are represented by the following letters: 

a Pronounced as English a in the word 'bat' 

^, e As English e in the word 'y^s/ The letter 3 is written at the 
beginning of a word for this sound, while the letter e is used 
elsewhere in a word. 

H As English i in the word 'it,' 

o As English o in the word 'hot/ 

7 As English oo in the word 'root.' 

y As English o in the word 'row/ but without the 'w' sound. 

Consonants 

Uzbek consonants are represented by the following letters: 

n As English p in the word 'pick,' but without aspiration (the 'h' 
sound) after p. 

T As English t in the word 'top,' but without aspiration. 

K As English k in the word *keep/ but without aspiration. 

6 As English b in the word 'book.' 

a As English d in the word 'door.' 
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r As English g in the word 'good/ 

H English does not have an equivalent sound. K is pronounced 
sinniiarly to the c in 'cost,' but farther back in the mouth. 

M As English m in the word 'moo */ 

H As English n in the word 'new,' 

Er These two letters are pronounced as one sound, exactly as 
English ng in the word 'singing.' 

Ji As English I in the word 'look.' 

p As English r in the word 'thrill.' 

c As English s in the word 'see.' 

3 As English z in the word 'zoo.' 

m As English sh in the word 'show.' 

H As English ch in the word 'child.' 

>K As English j in the word 'just' in Uzbek words, but as English s 
in the word 'measure' in Russian and international words. 

X English does not have an equivalent sound. This sound is 

exactly that of the German pronunciation of ch in a word like 
'Bach; 

r English does not have an equivalent sound. F is close to 

English gh in the word 'yoghurt.' It is similar to the sound x, 
but is pronounced with the quality of voicing. 

3? As English h in the word 'help.' 

<|> As English f in the word 'few,' 

B As English w in the word 'want' in Uzbek words, but as English 
V in the word 'very' in Russian and international words. 
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a As English y in the word 'you.' 

a As English ya in the word 'yankee/ 

e As English ye in the word 'yes,' but only when this letter 

appeais at ihe btsginning or a word. Within a word, the letter e 
is pronounced as English e in the word 'less.' 

e As English yo in the word 'beyond.' 

H) As English you in the word 'youth.' 

-h In Uzbek words, after a vowel this letter indicates that the 

vowel is long: patHO /raano/. After a consonant it indicates 
that the consonant is followed by a brief breath or no sound: 
caH^aT /san#at/. It is also used to indicate that a 
consonant does not have a palatal or 'y' quality in Russian 
words. 

h, u This sign and this letter are used only to write Russian and 

international words, b is used to indicate that a consonant has 
a palatal or 'y' quality in Russian words, and n is pronounced 
as English ts in the word 'bats' in Russian words. 

Two letters and one sign are pronounced one way in Uzbek words, and 
another way in Russian and international words. These letters are 
m and b; the sign is "l. 

One series of letters and their sound correspondences may be 
difficult for the beginner. These letters involve the sounds 7 plus 
any of the six vowels: 

H (English ya in 'yankee') e (English yo in 'beyond') 

e (English ye in 'yes') la (English you in 'youth') 

ftH (English yea in 'year') fij* (English you in 'your') 



Individual sounds without exact equivalents in English also may 
present difficulties for the beginner, especially the consonants i{, 
X, and r. The vowels are pronounced as single sounds and never as 
diphthongs or two vowels as in English. 
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Begirr^prs should takp carp to distinguiGh certain letters v.'hQse 
shapes are very similar, but whose sounds are not: r and r,K and i^, 
and X and 3?. 



NOMINAL AND VERBAL WORDS 

There are two main types of words in Uzbek: nonninals and verbals, 
Nonninals are those words which are equivalent to English nouns and 
adjectives, or which have a noun-like character; for example, i^opa, 
'black* and K^a *eye/ 

In Uzbek, nominals include classes of words that in English are 
called nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and some adverbs. An Uzbek 
"noun" may be equivalent to an English adjective or noun: 

Kopa Hy3JiapHM 'My black eyes...' 

KysjiapHM Hopa. 'My eyes are black.' 

Verbals are those words which are equivalent to English verbs and 
some adverbs; for exaniple, kojimoi^ 'to come' (infinitive) and 6yjiH6 
*as, being' (gerund). 

In addition, there are a small number of particles, conjunctions, and 
similar words which do not take suffixes; for example y'^yK 'for' and 

Ba 'and.' 

The last syllable of an Uzbek word receives the stress. However, 
certain endings and particles at the end of words are not stressed. 



SUFFIXATION 

The lexical meanings and grammatical functions of Uzbek words are 
indicated primarily by adding elements called suffixes to the ends of 
the words. This process of suffixation (also called agglutination) is 
regular and clear in the sense that it does not require changing the 
phonetic shapes of words and suffixes; for example, 

Hy^3+Jiap+HM 'eye+s+my' = 'my eyes' 
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WORD FORMATION SUFFIXES 

Nominals and verbals with new lexical meanings are created in 
Uzbek tlirougli suffixation. Adding a sunix to a nonninal root or word 
results in a nominal or a. verbal with a new lexical meaning: 

5oni 'head' (anatomy) 

6omjiHi^ 'chief, foreman* 

6oiiiJiaMois 'to begin' (infinitive) 

Adding a suffix to a verbal root or word also produces a nominal or a 
verbal with a new lexical meaning: 

6omjiaHMOF( 'to be begun' (infinitive) 

6omjiaHrH^ 'beginning, elementary' 

GRAMMATICAL SUFFIXES 

The indication of grammatical functions like number, case, mood or 
tense is accomplished by adding suffixes to words. These 
grammatical suffixes change the relationship of one word to other 
words in a sentence; however, they do not change the basic lexical 
meaning of the word: 

Lexical Grammatical 

yfl 'home' yftJia 'at home' 

yftjiaMoi^ 'to marry' yflra KejinH 'he came home' 

yfljiaHMoi^ 'to get married' yftJianflH 'he got married* 

PLURAL SUFFIX 

The Uzbek plural suffix -jiap is added to nominals to indicate that 
there is more than one subject or object, but also to verbals to 
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indicate that there is more than one subject. After a numeral, the 
plural suffix is not added to a nominal: 

i^H3 'daughter' Kenmi 'he came' 

i^H3Jiap 'daughtCMS' KeJiflHJiap 'they came' 

y^ t^H3 'three daughters' 

CASE SUFFIXES 

Case suffixes express relationships between nominals and verbals 
and are equivalent to English 'to,' 'in,' 'from,' and other ideas: 

yrHJira 'to the son' 

xajii^flaH 'from the people' 

KHToSna 'in the book' 



POSSESSION SUFFIXES 

Uzbek has several means of expressing posses'^ '.on. One means 
requires adding possessive suffixes to a nr .linal: 

khto6hm 'my book' khto6hmh3 'our book' 

KHTo6HHr 'your book' KHTo6HHrH3 'your book' 

(singular) (plural) 



A second means requires the possessive relationship construction. 
In Uzbek, the possessor of an object is placed first, often with the 
suffix -HHHr, while the person or object possessed is placed second, 
always with the suffix -h/-ch (plural -JiapH). The Uzbek equivalent 
of an English phrase like 'my daughter's book' is the following: 

i^H3HMHHHr khto6h 'dauQhter+my+of book+her' 

= 'my daughter's book' 



yrHJi 


'son' 


xajii^ 


'people 


KHT06 


•book' 
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INFINITIVE SUFFIX 

The Uzbek equivalent of the English infinitive of verbs ('to enter/ 'to 
see/ etc.) is created by adding the suffix -moi^ to the verbal root- 
Without tnib or other suffixes, Iho verbal root expresses the 
familiar or at times impolite imperative mood: 

KHpMoi^ 'to enter' (infinitive) 

KHp! 'enter!' (singular, familiar, impolite) 

MOOD SUFFIXES 

To express moods like the imperative or the conditional, Uzbek adds 
suffixes to verbal roots: 

KHpHHr! 'come in!' (singular, familiar, polite) 

KHpca 'if he enters' 

TENSE SUFFIXES 

In Uzbek, tenses like past, present, and future are formed by adding 
suffixes to a verbal root, including the past tense suffix -ah : 

KejiMOi^ to come' (infinitive) 

KeJiHH 'he came' 

Uzbek combines the meanings of English present and future tenses 
into one idea that is expressed by the suffix -a/ -a. This present- 
future tense indicates that an action occurs as a habit in the present 
and may occur at some point in the future: 

J^i^HMOK 'to read' (infinitive) 

y^i^HftflH 'he reads (as a habit), he will read (tomorrow)' 
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ARTICLES 

Uzbek lacks words equivalent to the English articles 'a/an, the.' 
Instead, a nominal serving as an object of a verb stands without a 
suffix to express an indefinite quality, while a nominal serving as an 
object adds the suftix -hh to indicate a definite quaii"L>. 

HHT06 J'^HfijiH 'he reads books' (indefinite number) 

HHT06HH y^i^HftHH 'he will read the book' (definite) 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

In Uzbek, both singular and plural forms exist for personal pronouns. 
Beside the first person pronouns Men T and 6h3 'we/ Uzbek has the 
pronoun ceH for singular 'you' (older English 'thou') and the pronoun 
CH3 for singular polite and plural 'you.' 

Uzbek does not possess separate personal pronouns for 'he/ *she,' and 
'it.' All of these persons are expressed with the pronoun y. Gender 
must be determined from other words in the sentence or context. 

POSTPOSITIONS 

Where English places words like 'behind' or 'toward' in position 
before nouns (prepositions), Uzbek uses nominals with the same 
meanings in position after other nominals (postpositions): 

yft opi^acHfla 'behind the house' 

yfi TOMOHHaa 'toward the house' 

RELATIVE SENTENCES 

The formation of relative sentences presents a major difficulty for 
learners of Uzbek. In English, the word 'who' iri the construction 'the 
son who entered the house' is expressed by adding the suffix -ran to 
a verbal root and by reversing the order of elements: 
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In.oduction 

yfira KHpran yrHJi 

'house+irto enter+who son' 

= 'the son who entered the hn-'c^.v 

COMPLEX SENTENCES 

Spoken Uzbek makes little use of the conjunction Ba 'and* to link two 
sentences together, The 'and' in the English sentence 'he came home 
and read the book' is indicated by adding the suffix -h6 to the first 
verbal stem: 

y yftra KejiH6, khtoShh y^Hjan. 

*He came home and read the book/ 

WORD ORDER 

The word order in Uzbek sentences normally has the following 
construction: 

SUBJECT + OBJECT + PREDICATE 

y KHT06hH y^HflH. 

'He + book + the + read + he' 
= 'He read the book.' 
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Topic 1 
PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 



Culture Note: The Uzbeks 

Competencies: 

1 . To express greetings and be greeted. 

2. To identify and introduce self 

3. To ask and respond about well-being 

4. To say goodbye 
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Topic 1 

PERSONAL INDENTIFICATION 

THE UZBEKS 



Uzbeks make up over 70 percent of the population of the Central 
Asian country called Uzbekistan. Many Uzbeks also live in 
neighboring regions of Tajikistan, Afghanistan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan. Even today Uzbeks live close to the 
land, most of them engaged in farming and other rural occupations. 

The extended family and neighborhood play extremely important 
roles in the lives of the Uzbeks. Senior family members, elders of 
the neighborhood, and older people in general are shown great 
respect. Although many social activities are organized in Uzbek 
neighborhoods and villages, men and women are segregated by sex at 
many of them. Under Soviet rule, some Uzbeks had considerable 
contact with Russians, but few have had experic oe with individuals 
from the West. Nonetheless, they are thrilled to meet individuals 
who wish to learn about and appreciate their rich culture. 

Even Uzbeks of modest means are extremely generous toward their 
guests. When a stranger arrives at an Uzbek household, he is first 
invited inside and offered tea and other refreshments. Only then 
does the host ask who the guest is and why he has come. 

Uzbek etiquette is very elaborate. For example, it is considered 
impolite to enter or exit a room before a person of higher status. 
Frequently, a group of Uzbeks will pause before entering a building 
to insist that someone else enter first. The intricacies of such 
courtesies may take a long time to learn. 

When Uzbek men meet, they greet each other with their right hand on 
their chest. Generally, the younger man initiates the greeting and 
then the senior one responds. The senior man may extend a hand for 
a handshake, but it is not the custom for the younger one to do so 
first. 

When Uzbek women meet they most often use a different form of 
greeting than do men. When adult women greet each other or youths 
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they place their right hand on the left shoulder of the other person. 
But when a won?an greets an adult nrian s^^e places her right hand on 
her chest and generally maintains a distance from him. 

Upon greeting a woman, an U?,bek man does not extend his hand to 
her. if the woman reaches out to the man in such encounters, ne may 
respond by extending his hand for a handshake. 

Such customs are more strictly observed in rural areas. In big 
cities, especially in Tashkent, many Uzbeks have adopted Russian 
habits. For example, women in larger cities are more likely to shake 
a man's hand. The Russian ways are especially common among 
younger people. 
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1 . COMPETENCY : To express greetings and be greeted 
SITUATION : Classroom 



ROLES : 



PCV & Teacher 



PVC: AccajioMy ajiafiKyM! 

T: BaajiaflKyM accajioM! Xyui KejiH6cH3! Mapj^aMar, KHpHHr. 

PCV: Paj^Mar! 



VOCABULARY : 



accajioMy ajiaftnyM! 


how do you do? 


BaaJiaftKyM accajioM! 


how do you do? 


xyiu 


well, good 


KeiIH6cH3 


you have come (afte 




inference) 


xym KejiH6cH3 


welcome 


Maps^aMar 


please 


KHpMOI^ 


to enter (infinitive) 


KHpKHr 


come in (imperative 



paj^MaT 



polite) 
thank you 
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VOCABULARY EXPLANATION 

The greeting AccajioMy ajiaftnyM! is a very common greeting 
especially in the more conservative rural areas. It is from an Arabic 
greeting meaning 'peace be upon you!' The invariable response must 
be BaajiaftKyM accajioM! whicli Is also noru an Arabic giee^ing 
meaning 'I also wish you peace!' 

Uzbeks use different greetings at different times of the day. The 
most appropriate response for any of these greetings is to repeat 
the greeting. 



XaflpjiH apral 
XaftpjiH KyH! 
XaflpjiH o^uiom! 
XaflpjiH Ke^! 

HXIUHMHCHS! 
0MOHMHCH3! 
3COHMHCH3 ! 

CajioM! 



'Good morning!' 

'Good afternoon!' 

'Good evening!' 

•Good night!' 

'How are you?' 

'How are you?' (used mostly by women) 

'How are you?' 

•Hello!' 
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2. COMPETENCY : To identify and introduce self 
SITUATION : Classroom 



ROLES : 



PCV & Teacher 



PCV: MeHHHr hcmhm - floHa;ija. CDaMHJiHHM - Cmht, 
Men KajiHc^opHHHflaH KejiflHM. 

T: Xym KejinScHa! Mapx^iMar, KeJiHHr. MeHHHr hcmhm 
3pKHH. QaMHJiHHM - KapHMOB. MeH y^HTyB^HMan. 

PVC: Men f36eK thjihhh ^praHflnMaH. MeH ^aeeKHCTOHaa 
HmjiaMoj<"4HMaH. 



VOCABULARY : 




Men 


1 


MeHHHr 


my 


HCMHM 


my name (possessive) 


floHaxrn 


Donald 


(^aMHJIHffM 


my family name (possessive) 


Cmht 


Smith 



KaJlH<|)OpHHHflaH 
KeJIflHM 

KejiHHr 

3pKHH 
KapHMOB 



from California (ablative case) 

I came (definite past tense) 

come (imperative, singular or plural) 

Erkin (first name, masculine) 

Karimov (family name consisting of an Uzbek 
proper name KapHM and a Russian suffix -ob) 
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^36eK 

yaben TSiJiiiHH 

J^^praHHnMaH 
y36eKHCTOHiia 

HIUJiaMOIS^HMaH 



I am a teacher (noun predlcatG) 

Uzbek 

the Uzbek language (possessive, accusative 
case) 

I am studying (continuous present) 

in Uzbekistan (locative case) 

I plan to work, I want to work 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 



Standard Uzbek has both singular and plural pronouns; 



Men 


•r 


6H3 


'we' 


ceH 


'you' 


CH3 


'you' 


y 


•he, she, it' 


yjiap 


'they' 



The second person pronoun cen is used to address one or more 
friends and equals or those who are younger or familiar. Ch3 must 
be used to address those who are older or unfamiliar, and also to 
address more than one person. 

The third person pronoun y can refer to males, females, or things. 
Gender can be determined from context. 

MeHHHr ('my') is a possessive form of the personal pronoun Men. 
The singular and plural possessive forms of the personal pronouns 

are: 



MeHHHr my 
ceHHHr 'your' 



6H3HHHr 'our' 



•*i^ . , -I 



CH3HHHr your 
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yHHHr 'his, her, its' 



yjiapHHHr 'their* 



The possessive forms of the personal pronouns can be omitted when 
a noun already reflects possession. 



MeHHHr HCMHM - 3pKHH. 

'My name + my is Erkin.' 



HcMHM - 3pHHH. 

'Name + my is Erkin,' 



MeHHHr 4>aMHJiHflM - Cmht. OaMHJiHHM - Cmht. 

*My family name + my is Smith.' 'Family name + my is Smith.' 



The suffix -Man I am' expresses person and is a noun predicate. The 
singular and plural noun predicate suffixes in standard Uzbek are: 



-Man 


'1 am' 


-MH3 


'we are 


-can 


'you are' 


-CH3 


'you are' 


(no suffix) 


'he, she, it is' 


-jiap 


'they are' 



The subject pronoun may be omitted in a sentence where one of 
these predicate suffixes is used: 



Men f^HTyB'^uMd.H, 
1 (am a) teacher + 1 am, 



y^HTyB^HMaH. 
Teacher + I am. 
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3. 


COMPETENCY : 


To ask and respond r^bout well-being 




SITUATION : 


Classroom 



ROLES : 



Teacher & PCV 



T: HxinnMHCH3? HniJiapHHrHS kxiiihmh? 

PVC: PaxjwiaT! HuiirapHM myjiz hxuih, CHSHHHr HUiJiapHHrna 
KaHflaft? 



T: 



MeHHHr HiiiJiapKM :;aM kxiuh 



VOCABULARY : 

axiuH 

-MH 
HXmHMH? 

HXIIIHMHCH3? 

HinjiapHHraa 
zinjiapHHrn3 kxtuhmz? 
HinjiapHM 
>Hyfla 

CH3HHHr 

HinjiapHHrH3 i^aHcaft? 

MeHHHr 

HiujiapHM 5^aM fixniH 



good, well 

question particle 

is it good? 

how are you? 

your affairs, your work 

how are things? 

my affairs, my work 

very 

your 

how are you? 

my 

everything is fine with me, too 
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GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The plural suffix is -Jiap. It is added to the stem of the noun 
Tajia6a 'student' Tajia6ajiap 'students' 

Hiu 'work' HUiJiap 'works' 



When the Uzbeks ask someone about his well-being they usually use 
expressions like HinjiapHHrH3 i^an^aft? 'How are you?', HniJiapHHrHs 
HXuiHMH? 'How are things?' The response may beHxniH 'Good', 
HuiJiapHM /ixuiH 'Everything is fine,' orPa:pviaT Thanks.' 

The question particle is -mh. In order to form an interrogative 
sentence this particle is added only to the predicate of a sentence: 

y Tajia6aMH? "Is he a student?" 



PRONUNCIATION NOTE: 

Questions formed with the help of the particle 
-MH are pronounced with a rising intonation. In the sentence 
HmjiapHHrH3 hxiuhmh? 'How are things?', the peak of intonation is 
on the second syllable of HxniH. 

Questions formed with the help of interrogative words like i^anflaft 
'how' are pronounced with falling intonation, in the sentence 
HmjiapHHrH3 KaH^aft? 'How are you?*, the low point of intonation is 
on the second syllable of i^aHflaft. 
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4. COMPETENCY: To say goodbye 
SITUATION : Classroom 



ROLES : 



PCV & Teacher 



Topic 1 



PCV : Ke^HpHHr. Men i^aSTaMaH. 
T : Xafip! ilxniH 6opHHr. 
PVC : Xyn, xaJip! Hxiuh i^ojiHHr. 



VOCABULARY : 

Ke^HpHHr 

nafiTaMaH 

xaftp 

6opHHr 

HXIUH 6opHHr 

x^n 

I^OJIHHr 
HXIIIH HOJIHHr 



excuse me (imperative) 

I have to go, I will go (present-future) 

goodbye 

go (imperative, singular or plural) 

go in peace 

fine, all right, O.K. 

stay, remain (imperative) 

stay in peace 
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VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

As Uzbeks take leave of one another, they commonly exchange a 
series of expressions meaning goodbye. Some of these are: 

Xaftp! 'Goodbye!' 

Xafip, flxuiH SopHHr! 'Goodbye, go in peace!' 

Xafip, HxuiH HOJiHHr! 'Goodbye, stay in peace!' 

Kj^pHiiiryH^a! 'See you later!' 

y^pauiryn^a! 'Meet you later!' 

3pTara^al 'Until tomorrow!' 

TyHHHrH3 xaftpjiH 6yjicHH! 'Good night!' 



The parting expression Xaflp! may be used at any time of day. The 
expression Xaftp, hxiuk i^oxtHHr! is used by a guest or by the person 
taking leave. The expression Xaftp, hxuih 6opHHr! is used by a host 
or by the person staying. 

The Uzbek word xyn has many meanings, including 'fine,' Very well/ 
'agreed,' 'all right,' and 'O.K.' Uzbeks use xyn and hxuih much as 
English speakers use 'fine' and 'good.' 
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Topic 2 
CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 



Culture Note: Education in Uzbekistan 

Competencies: 

1. To respond to instructions 

2. To ask for explanations 

3. To respond to warm-up questions 
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CLASSROOM ORIENTATION 

EDUCATION IN UZBEKISTAN 



For many years Soviet histories portrayed Central Asia as a backward 
area with no tradition of scholarship and learning. In fact, education in 
the region was widespread and well-developed long before the 
nineteenth century Russian conquest. There existed a large network of 
"old-style" primary {maktab) and higher (madrasa) schools, which 
taught religious subjects. In those days many children studied at 
maktabs in their own neighborhoods. Some continued their studies for 
another ten years at a madrasa. 

After the Russian conquest, the tsarist administration established 
schools with instruction in Russian for the indigenous nationalities. 
These trained a small number of Central Asians to serve the tsarist 
administration. Around the turn of the twentieth century, reform- 
minded local intelligentsia called jadids opened "new style" schools 
{usul'i jadid). Unlike the "old-style" schools, the jadid schools 
taught secular subjects. 

Both the ''old-style*' and the "new-style" schools disappeared in the 
1920s. Today Uzbekistan has educational institutions developed after 
the Soviet model, including primary and secondary schools, specialized 
technical schools, and institutes and universities. 

Most children start school at age six. Some attend specialized schools 
with enriched curricula in such subjects as physics, biology, 
mathematics, chemistry, or foreign languages. The length of study at 
most secondary specialized education institutions is three years. 
Young people who complete these schools receive diplomas as 
specialists with secondary education. Those who complete either a 
regular or a specialized secondary education may enter higher 
educational institutions (either a university or one of the many 
institutes in the country). The length of study for most higher 
educational specialities is five years, but some, such as medicine, 
require six. 
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Those who complete higher educational institutions with the best 
records m?jy contimje aHyanced wcrk at the graduate !9ve! if they wish 
to pursue research. Graduate study leading to a candidate degree 
generally lasts three years. 

Students do not pay tuition to attend universities or institutes, and in 
fact many receive stipends. However, adnnission often is extremely 
competitive, and personal contacts can play a crucial role in gaining 
entry and advancement. 

Today, following Uzbekistan's independence, each of the country's 
twelve provinces has at least one university of its own. In 1991 
Uzbekistan also began to send some of its best students abroad for 
higher education, especially to the developed countries of Europe and 
the United States. 
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Topic 2 

1. COMPETENCY: To respond to instructions 
SITUATION: Classroom 



ROLES: 



Teacher & pCV 



T: 3iUHTHHr sa rannn esHHr. 

PCV: Hjithmoc, ceKHH J^»;HHr. 

T: Kfn Ch3 MeHH TyiuyHflncH3MH? 



VOCABULARY: 




auiHTHHr 


listen (imperative, singular or pk 


Ba 


and 


ran 


sentence 


ranHH 


the sentence (accusative case) 


esHHr 


write (imperative) 


HJITHMOC 


please 


CeKHH 


slowly 


fK^KKV 


read (imperative) 


J^I^HfiMaH 


1 will read (present-future tense) 


CH3 


you 


MeHH 


me (accusative) 


TymyHflncH3MH? 


do you understand? 




3G 
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GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 



In Uzbek the infinitive is fornned by adding the suffix -Mot^ to the 
verbal stem: 

aiuniMOi^ 'to listen' 

esMoi^ 'to write' 

J^i^HMoi^ 'to read' 

Without the infinitive or any other suffix, the Uzbek verbal stem is 
identical to the second person singular or imperative which is used 
in familiar or sometimes impolite situations: 

aniHTJ 'listen!* 

e3! 'write!' 

7^h! 'read!* 

To express the imperative for singular and plural in a polite manner, 
the suffix -HHr is added to a verbal stem ending in a consonant. The 
suffix -Hr is added to a stem ending in a vowel: 

3iiiHT+HHr 'listen' 

e3+HHr 'write' 

yi^H+Hr 'read' 

In the sentence ranHH esHHr the suffix + hh indicates the accusative 
case and expresses the idea of a definite quality. It is equivalent to 
English 'the': 

ranHH esHHr 

'sentence+the write+you' 

= 'Write the sentence!' 
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PRONUNCIATION NOTES 

Pronounce the letters nr as one sound as in the English ny in the 
word 'song*, and not as two sounds n and g as in English *in good 
standing.' 

Imperative sentences are pronounced in Uzbek with a falling 
intonation on the last syllable: 

ceKHH J^i^HHr 'read slowly' 



S 
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2. COMPETENCY: To ask for explanations 
SITUATION: Classroom 



ROLES: 



PCV & Teacher 



PCV: Men 6y rannn TymyHMafiMaH, 

T: FJaficH ranHH? 

PCV: "Cor Sj^jiHHr!" HHMa j[ieraHH? 

T: By - axuih THJian. Ch3 ynn zt^cTJiapHHrHsra afiTHiiiHHrH3 

MyMHHH. 



VOCABULARY: 




6y 


this 


TymyHMafiMaH 


1 do not understand (negative present-future) 


«aftCH? 


what?, which? 


cor 


healthy 


6j^jiHHr 


be (imperative singular and plural polite) 


cor 6J^JiHHr 


be healthy 


HHMa fleraHH? 


what does it mean? 


THJiaK 


wish 


ynn 


it, him, her (pronoun, accusative case) 


ztJ^CTJiapHHrnara 


to your friends (possessive, dative case) 


aftTHIUHHrHS 


your saying (possessive) 


MyMKHH 


may, can, possible (verbal predicate) 
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GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The negative of a verb is formed by adding the suffix -Ma to the 
stem of the verb before adding any of the tense or person suffixes: 

eai Vvritei esMa! 'do not write!' 

f^al Veadr ;J^i^HMa! 'do not read!' 

The word TyinyHMafiMaH is a negative verb in the present-future 
tense and can mean 'I do not understand' or 'I will not understand.' It 
is formed by adding the suffix -fi to the negative form of the verb: 

TymyH+ Ma+ ft+ Man 

•understand+not+do/wiJi+r 

= 'I (will) do not understand' 



As in English, an adjective always stands before the noun it 
qualifies: 

HXIUH THHEK 'gOOd WJSh' 



AfiTHiiiHHrH3 MyMKHH 'you Can say' consists of a verbal noun 
aiiTHiHHHrHa 'your saying' and a verbal predicate MyMKHH 'it is 
possible.' 

The expression Cor 6yjiHHr! 'Be healthy' is used by Uzbeks to wish 
each other well when saying goodbye. 
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3. COMPETENCY: To respond to warm-up questions 
SITUATION: Classroom 



ROLES: 



Teacher & PCV 



T: MaiiK, HKUiaHSana ch3 i^aepfla 6yji;iHHrH3? 

PCV: flKiuaH6axta Men yfijaa 6yjiflHM. 

T: Ch3 yfijia HUMa i^Hjij^HHrHs? 

PCV: MeH khto6 ^t^hjihm, rejieBHsop KypjiHM Ba j[iycTHMra xar 

e3flHM. 



VOCABULARY: 




MaftK 


Mike 


HKiiiaH6ana 


on Sunday (locative case) 


i^aepjia? 


where? 


67JIJIHHrH3 


you were (definite past) 


yftna 


at home (locative case) 


6fjijiiiu 


1 was (definite past) 


HHMa? 


what? 


KHJIflHHrHS 


you did (definite past) 


KHT06 


book 


yi^HflHM 


1 read (definite past) 


TeJieBH3op 


television 
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xaT 
esztKM 



I watched (definite past) 

to my friend (possessive, dative) 

letter 

I wrote (definite past) 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The locative case suffix -jtia is attached to nouns and has the 
meanings 'at,' 'in/ 'on': 



yfi 'home' 

HKUiaHSa 'Sunday' 



yfim 
flKiiiaH6az(a 



'at home' 
'on Sunday* 



The verbal forms f^\i^viu 'I read,' ^HJij5HHrH3 'you did/ etc, contain 
the definite past tense suffix -zih. This suffix is added to the verb 
stem and indicates in a factual manner that an action was completed 
in the recent past: 



xar eaziHM 



*l wrote a letter (and finished writing it)' 



SENTENCE PATTERNS 

When a word needs to be emphasized, it is usually placed 
immediately before the predicate: 

HKmaH6ana Men yftfla 6yjiflHM. 

'Sunday-fon I home+at was+r 

= 'I was at home on Sunday.' 
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Men yfifla flKinaH6afla 6yjiflHM. 
'I home+at Sunday-fon was+l' 
= 'I was at home on Sunday.' 

PROVERB 

Cor TaHna - cofjiom a^Ji. 
'In the healthy body is a healthy mind.' 
(=Sound body, sound mind.) 
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Topic 3 
CONVERSATIONS WITH HOSTS 



Culture Note: The Uzbek Family 

Competencies: 

1. To ask and answer personal information questions 

2. To describe own family 

3. To ask about host family 

4. To express gratitude 
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Topic 3 

CONVERSATIONS WITH HOSTS 

THE UZBEK FAMILY 



Uzbek families are very close-knit and Uzbeks spend a great deal of 
time with their family members. The average family has four or 
five children, but in rural areas families with ten children or more 
are very common. 

Most families live in private, one-story houses with a courtyard 
(hovli) where family members spend much of their time together. In 
summer months families have their meals and relax here under grape 
trellises (ishkom), and often sleep outside on special structures 
with bedding, 

Uzbek parents, especially outside the major cities, enjoy great 
authority. Children are expected to help in a wide variety of 
household chores. Girls are responsible for the cleanliness of the 
courtyard, while boys take care of its trees and flowers. 

Young women usually get married between the ages of 19 and 22, and 
men tend to get married a few years later. It is customary, 
especially in rural areas, for married sons and their wives to live 
with the son's parents. If there are several sons in a family, the 
oldest son and his family may move out when his next younger 
brother gets married. 

Uzbek families gather to mark many important life-cycle events. 
One of the most important celebrations is the circumcision feast 
(sunnat toyi) for boys of pre-school age. Other major gatherings are 
organized at the time of engagement and marriage of children, 
following the birth of a child, as part of funerals, and on the seventh 
day, twentieth day, fortieth day, and one year anniversary of a death. 
One of the Uzbeks' favorite holidays is Navroz, which is celebrated 
at the time of the spring equinox on March 21 or 22. Other important 
holidays include the twice yearly Muslim observances (hayit) and 
New Year's Day. The government of Uzbekistan has declared these 
occasions state holidays, along with September 1, which is 
celebrated as Uzbekistan's Independence Day. 
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COMPETENCY: To ask and answer personal information 
questions 



SITUATION 
nOLES: 



Host family home 

Host family member & PCV 



HFM: ^^'aSeKHCTOHna i^aH^a Typacua? 

PCV: By epna hkkh ftHJi xypaMaH. 

HFM: EuiHHrH3 ne^ajia? 

PCV: MeHHHr eiuHM J^tth3 ojiTHna. 

HFM: Ch3 yftjiaHraHMHCH3? 

PCV: yftjiaHMaraHMaH. 



VOCABULARY 



i^aH^a? 



how long?, how much? 



TypacH3 


you (Will) stay (present-futui 


epna 


land, place (locative case) 


6y epaa 


here 


HKKH 


two 


ftHJI 


year (of calendar) 


TypaMaH 


1 (will) stay (present-future) 


eiuHHrHa 


your age (possessive) 


He^ajia? 


how (old)? 
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euiHM 


my age (possessive) 


yTTH3 


thirty 


OJITH 


six 


OUTHJia 


six (locative) 


yfijiaHraHMHCH3? 


are you married? 


yftnaHMaraHMaH 


1 am not married 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The verbs TypaMan in the sentence By epua hkhh ftHJi rypaMan 'I 
will stay here for two years/ is in the present-future tense. The 
present-future tense is formed by adding the suffix -a (after 
consonants) or -d (after vowels) to the stem of the verb. To 
indicate person, this suffix is followed by one of the predicative 
suffixes -Man, -can, -;ih; -mh3, -ch3 -^HJiap. This tense may be 
translated as an English present or future: 



Typ+a+MaH > rypaMan 
Typ+a+caH > rypacaH 
Typ + a + flH > TypajiH 



'1 (will) stay^ 
'you (will) stay' 
'he, she (will) stay* 



Typ+a+MH3 > TypaMH3 'we (will) stay' 

Typ+a+cii3 > TypacH3 'you (will) stay' 

Typ+a+;3HJiap > TypajcHJiap 'they (will) stay' 

Nouns preceded by a number do not take the plural suffix -Jiap 
KKKH ftHJi 'two years' NOT hkkh ftHJiJiap 
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The English verb *to marry' is expressed in Uzbek with the help of 
two verbs: 

1, For the marriage of a male, the verb yflJiaHMoi^ *to marry' 
is used. YfijiaHMoi^ is formed from the noun yfi 'home' 
and means *tu make a home.' 

MaSK, CH3 yajianraHMHCHS? 

*Mike, are you married?' 

2. For the marriage of a female, the verb apra TerMot{ is 
used. The verb apra xerMoi^ consists of the noun ap 
'man' plus the dative suffix -ra and the verb TerMO« 'to 
attach*; thus, 'to attach to a man.* 

K^aMOH yftJiaHacH3, MaftK? 

'When will you marry, Mike?* 

Ka^oH 3pra reracHs, Bap6apa? 
'When will you marry, Barbara?' 
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2, COMPETENCY: To describe own family 
SITUATION: Host family home 
ROLES: Host family member & PCV 

HFM: Hjithmoc, oHJiaHFHS j^ai^Hfla rannpHHr. 

PCV: OraM Ba oHaM 6op. Othm - KHMerap. OHaM - J^«HTyB^n. 

HFM: yjiap i^aepjta HinJiafijiHJiap? 

PCV: OnaM ypxa MaKTa6j(a HiujiafijiH. OraM ;iopHXOHa;ia HUiJiafijiH- 



VOCABULARY: 




oHJianrHS 


your family (possessive) 


2<;a^Hfla 


about (postposition) 


rannpHHr 


tell (imperative) 


OTaM 


my father 


OHaM 


my mother 


6op 


have, has; there is, there are; exists 


KHMerap 


chemist 


yjiap 


they 


HiujiaftflHJiap 


they work (present-future) 


ypra 


secondary, middle 


MaKTa6na 


at a school (locative) 
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HiiiJiafiflH she (he) works 

ziopHxcHaaa at a drugstore 

fifi{ have not, has not; there is not. there are not; does 

not 3Aist 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXFl.ANATIONS 

There is a special category of words in Uzbek called postpositions 
which stand after nouns. Uzbek postpositions are translated as 
prepositions in English. 

0HJiaHrH3 ^a^Hjia 

'family+your about' 

= 'about your family* 

Suffixes may not be added to the word 6op which is used in the 
meanings of 'have, has; there is, there are; is, are; exists': 

oHaM 5op khto6hm 6op 

'nnother+my exists' 'book+my exists" 

= 'I have a mother' = 'I have a book' 

The negative of this construction is expressed with the word fiy-i^. It 
has the meanings 'has not, have not; there is not, there are not; is 
not; are not; does not exist.' Like 6op, ftj^n does not take suffixes 
and generally stands at the end of a sentence: 

anaM iifi^ 

'older brother+my does not exist' 

= '! do not have an older brother' 
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SENTENCE PATTERN 

Two nouns may be connected by the conjunction sa 'and' 
OraM Ba onaM 6op. 

'father+my and mother+my exist' 
= 1 have a father and a mother* 
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3. COMPETENCY: To ask about host family 
SITUATION: Host family home 
ROLES: PCV & Host family member 

PCV: CusHHHr oHJianrHs KaTxaMH? 

HFM: HKHHTa i^H3hm Ba 6HTTa ^fjikm 6op, KH3JiapHM - raJiaSa. 

PCV: yrJiKHrKZ HinjiaiinHMH okh ^i^Hft^HMH? 

HFM: Srn^u frrzH Ahjih yHHBepcHxeTHK TyraTZiH. 



VOCABULAHY: 

Kaxra 


large, big 


HKHHTa 


two (items) 


^H3aM 


my daughter (possessive) 


6HTTa 


one (item) 


yrjiHM 


my son 


HH3JiapHM 


my daughters 


rajiaSa 


student 


yFJIHHFKS 


your son 


eKH 


or 


yi^HiiflH 


he, she studies (present-future) 


yxraH 


last, past 


ftHJlH 


its year (possessive) 
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,tTraH ftHJiK 

yHHBepCHTeTHH 



last year 

university (accusative) 

ne graduated irom 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

Numerals with the suffix -Ta form cardinal numerals indicating 
items or portions or parts of wholes: 

6HTTa (= SHp-i-Ta) *one' 

HKKHTa 'two' 



Numerals with the suffix -ra are called "item-numerals." These 
item-numerals are used before words for anything that can be 
counted: 

HKKHTa ^H3HM 6op. *l have two daughters' 

ynrz jia4>Tap 'three notebooks* 

The definite past tense is formed by means of the suffix --HH, which 
is added to the verb stem, along with one of the predicative suffixes 
-M, -Hr; -H, -HrH3, -Jiap. The definite past indicates an action 
completed in the recent past at a specific time: 



TjrraT+flH+M > ryraTflHM 
TyraT+flH+Hr > TyraT^HHr 
TyraT+flH > xyraxflH 



'I graduated' 
'I graduated' 
'he, she graduated' 



TyraT+flH+K > ryrar^^HK 



'we graduated' 
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TyraT+ziH+HrH3 > TyraTflHHrH3 'you graduated' 
Tyrar+jiH+Jiap > ryraTAHJiap 'they graduated' 

PRONUNCIATION NOTES 

Questions with two predicates to which the question particle 
-MH is added are pronounced with rising and falling intonations: 

7rJIHHrH3 HIUJiaftflHMH eHH yi^HflnHMH? 

Does your son work or study? 

When a possessive suffix is added to certain nouns, the stem of the 
noun changes. As a rule the vowel of its second syllable disappears. 
The vowel h of the second syllable disappears in the following 
words: 

yrHJi+HM > yrjiHM 'my son' 

cHHrHJi+HM > cHHrJiHM 'my younger sister' 

In pronouncing a sentence containing a noun subject and a noun 
predicate, there is a pause between the two which is equivalent to 
the English auxiliary words 'is, are,' etc. In writing, this pause is 
shown by a hyphen: 

OraM - KHMerap. 'My father is a chemist.' 

OHaM - yi^HxyBMH. 'My mother is a teacher.' 
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4. COMPETENCY: To express gratitude 
SITUATION: Host family home 
ROLES: Host family member & PCV 

HFM: IlajioBflaH HHa 6Hpo3 ojiHHr, 

PCV: Paxj^aT, TyajiHM. 

HFM: Mapx;aMaT, t50ByHHHHr MasacHHH nypHHr. 

PCV: }Kyjia mnpHH 3KaH. 3hx[h Menra pyxcar SepHHr, 
Mej^MOHjiop^HJiHK y^yn cH3ra HaTxa pa^^viar, 

HFM: Ap3HMaanH. 



VOCABULARY 



naJioB 



pilav (rice steamed with meat, carrots, 
onions, and spices) 



najioBflan 


from pilav (ablative cas 


HHa 


more 


6Hpo3 


some, a little 


on^KT 


have, take 


rfHiJUiU 


1 am full (past definite) 


I^OByHHHHr 


of the melon (genitive) 


Ma3acH 


its taste (possessive) 



i^oByHHHHr MaaacHHH the taste of the melon (accusative) 
K^pHHr try (imperative) 
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LTIHPHH 




sweet 


3KaH 




it seems (verbal f 


^HJ^n 




now 


MeHra 




to me 


pyxcaT 




permission 


6epKHr 




give 


pyxcaT 


6epHHr 


permit me 


Me^^^OHJIOp^HJIHK 


hospitality 


y^yn 




for (postposition) 


cHsra 




to you 


KaTTa 




very much 


apsHMaSjiH 


don't mention it 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATION 

The suffix of the ablative case is -jian, which is added to the stem 
of a noun. It functions to indicate: 

1 . a part of a whole: 

IlajioBziaH HHa 6Hpo3 ojikhf. 'Have some more pilav/ 

2. motion out of or from a place: 

MeH KajiH^JopHHHjiaH KejiflHM. 'I am from California.' 
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The word 3KaH is based on the irregular verb 3M0^ 'to be'. It is used 
to exoress doubt or ^^urprise abou^ i?n occurrence one did not expoct. 
Thus, its nneanings include 'seems, really, probably,' or simply an 
emphatic 7s.' 

The melon seems sweet (I did not expect it to be so sweet).' 



The expression 3Hjih Menra pyxcaT SepHHr 'now, with your 
permission' or 'now, permit me (to leave)* is always used by the 
guest who wants to leave the home of the host. 



PROVERB 

A5?Mon jifcTjid.u a^jiJiH xcyniMaH hxuih. 
'A clever foe is better than a foolish friend.' 
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FOOD 



Culture Note: Uzbek Food 

Competencies: 

1. To identify types of food 

2. To express food and drink preferences 

3. To order food at a restaurant 

4. To pay with local currency 
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Topir A 

FOOD 

UZBEK FOOD 



Because the Silk Road once passed through the territory of present- 
day Uzbekistan, Uzbek food reflects influences of the cuisines of 
Chinese, Indians, and other Asian and European peoples. 

Uzbeks usually eat three meals a day. In the morning, along with 
their traditional bread called non, they drink tea and milk. Summer 
breakfasts also often include grapes. Uzbeks in rural areas almost 
never buy bread from a store, but rather bake their own bread daily 
in a special oven called a tandir. Most rural families also have their 
own cows which provide milk. 

Uzbeks tend to eat lunch in the early afternoon. At this time they 
like to have such soups as shorva (meat and potatoes), mastava (rice 
and vegetables), or laghman (noodles, meat, and vegetables). 

The main meal, usually a food other than soup, is eaten in the 
evening, around seven or eight o'clock. During the warm months, 
Uzbeks like to have melon for dessert. 

Tea by far is the most popular beverage. People in Tashkent and a 
few other cities tend to drink black tea, while in rural areas and 
cities in the south and in the Fergana Valley they prefer green tea. 
Tea is always served hot. 

Cities and villages have many teahouses where people eat, relax, and 
socialize. Uzbeks believe that tea is the only thing that can quench a 
thirst in their hot climate. Coffee is not very popular. 

Uzbeks rarely eat their meals in restaurants. One reason for this is 
the high cost of dining out, but a more important reason is that home 
cooking almost always is better than that in restaurants. Men and 
women alike take part in food preparation, and it is popularly 
believed that men make the best chefs. 
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Pjlav is a favorite food that is always served at major celebrations. 
On these occasions it is prepared in huge mota! cocking pcto over a 
fire. 

An essential part of Uzbek hospitality is to offer fcod to visitors, 
trven when ihey themselves have very little, Uzbeks try to prepare 
elaborate meals for their guests. Guests may disappoint their hosts 
when they fail to eat or drink what they are offered. 

While tables and chairs are used in many city homes, in rural areas 
Uzbeks sit on the floor around a large tablecloth (dasturkhan) to take 
their meals. Utensils such as spoons are used for soups, but for 
other dishes, like pilav. fingers may be used. 

Alcoholic beverages frequently are served on special occasions and 
when guests are present. At such times, males are expected to join 
in the drinking. 
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1. COMPETENCY: To identify types of food 

SITUATION: Host family home 

ROLES: PCV & Cook 



PCV: By i^an^afi OBt;aT? 

C: By ryiUTJiH coMca. Ana y i^oboi^jih coMca. YHHHr H^Hfla 
KOBOi^, nHe3, nyu6^ erw 6op. 

PCV: KoBoi^JiH coMca a^^Hi^MH? 

C: Sy^, E6 H^pHHr. Cusra ei^aflH. 

PCV: Ma3aJiH-Ky! 



VOCABULARY 

HaHnaa? 

OB^aT 

ryniTJiH 
coMca 
ana y 

KOBOI^JIH 

yHHHr 
H^Hfla 
nHe3 
ZiyMSa 



what?, what kind of? 

dish, meal, food 

(having) meat (adjective) 

somsa (pie filled with meat or squash) 

that one (there) 

(having) squash (adjective) 

his, her, its 

it contains; in its inside (possessive, locative) 

onion 

tail of sheep 
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er 

3Mac 

e6 

e6 KypHHr 

ei^ajiH 

cH3ra ei^aflH 

MaaaJiH 

-Ky 



fat, oil 

fat from the tail of a sheep 

hot, spicy, bitter 

is it hot, spicy, bitter? 

is not, are not; does not, do not 

having eaten (past gerund) 

taste it (imperative) 

it will be liked, it will please 

you'll like it 

tasty, delicious 

particle expressing surprise, astonishment 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

There are two types of adjectives in Uzbek: 

1. Basic adjectives: 

01^ 'white' i^opa 

ruHpHH 'sweet' a^HHi^ 



'black' 
*sour' 



2. Adjectives formed mostly from nouns by means of such 
suffixes as -jih, -ch3, -Hft, -rn, -rnp, -Ma, oh- 
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Adjectives formed with the help of the suffix -jih express the 
auuiity of the basic noun, or the possession of that quality ('hj^ving') 



Ma3a 



'fUlT 



I^OBO^ 



•taste' 



•mGaL' 



'squash' 



MaaajiK 'tasty' 
rJ^iUTjiH 'having meat' 
i^oBoi^jiH 'having squash' 



The demonstrative pronouns in Uzbek are the following: 

6y 'this' MaHa 6y 'this one (here)' 

uiy 'this, that' 

y 'that' ana y 'that one (there)' 



The difference between the three demonstrative pronouns is that 6y 
refers to an object or person next to the speaker, iny to an object or 
person a distance away from but still visible to the speaker, and y 
to an object or person very distant and generally not visible to the 
speaker. 



PRONUNCIATION NOTE 

The particle -ny which is added to the predicate, is more emphatic 
than the word anaH, but both express surprise over some unexpected 
occurrence. In pronunciation, there is a slight pause between the 
predicate and -ny, with stress on -Ky. In writing, this slight pause is 
shown by a hyphen: 



}Kyfla Ma3ajiH-Ky! 



'It really is tasty' 
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2. COMPETENCY: To express food and drink preferences 
SITUATION: Restaurant 



ROLES: 



PCV 4 Walter 



PCV: ByryH ch3 i^anjiafi 0Bp;aTjriapHH xaBCKH p;KJiHncH3? 

W: Bh3 5^36eK oB^arjiapHflaH mypsa, JiarMOH, MaHTH, Ka6o6HH 

TaBCHfl ^HJIflnMH3. 

PCV: MaHTH cosy^ aMacMH? 

W: y HCCH^. CH3 HCfi H^aCH3MH eKH MHHepaJI CyS H^aCH3MH? 

PCV: MeHra maKapcHS ^opa ^oft 6epHHr, 



VOCABULARY 



6yryH 
oBi^aTJiapHH 

TaSCHfl 
I^HJIHnCH3 
TaSCHfl I^HJIflnCH3 



today 

the dishes (accusative) 

offer, recommendation 

you are doing (continuous present) 

you are offering 

ysSeK oBi^aTJiapKjiaH of (from among) Uzbek dishes (ablative) 
6h3 we 



mypsa 
jiarMOH 

MaHTH 



soup (with potatoes and meat) 

noodles (usually cooked with meat, 
vegetables and sauce) 

dumplings (steamed, with meat filling) 
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Ka6o6 


kebab (mfiat rnastoH 


Ka6o6HK 


kebab (accusative) 


raECiifl HHJianMH3 


we are offering (coi 


COBy^ 3MaCMH? 


is it not cold? 


HCCHI^MH? 


is it hot? 


^Oft 


tea 


H^aCH3MH? 


do (will) you drink? 


MHHepaji 


mineral 


cyB 


water 


maKapcH3 


without sugar 


i^opa 


black 


6epHHr 


give (imperative) 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

In the sentence MaHTH coByi^ 3Mac The manti is not cold,' the word 
3Mac 'it is not' negates a noun predicate. For this construction, the 
predicative suffixes -Man, -can, etc., are added to 3Mac. Note that 
in spoken Uzbek the third person plural suffix -Jiap is not used: 



Men ysCeK 3MacMaH. 
CeH 5'36eK 3MaccaH. 
y y36eK 3Mac. 



'I am not an Uzbek/ 
•You are not an Uzbek.' 
'He, she is not an Uzbek.' 



BH3 J^-sSeK 3MaCMH3, 



'We are not Uzbeks.' 
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CH3 J^36eK 3MaCCH3, 

yjiap yaSeH SMacJiap. 



'You are not Uzbeks/ 
They are not Uzbeks.' 



Bop and My"i\ indicate the presence or absence (or possession or non- 
possession) of something: 

MaHTH 6op. There are dumplings/ == 'We have dumplings/ 

Ka6o6 Hfv,. There is no kebab/ = 'We don't have kebab/ 



The absence of a predicate or presence of 3Mac indicates the 
existence or non-existence (or identity or non-identity) of 
something: 



By - MaHTH. 
By MaHTH 3Mac. 



These are dumplings' 
These are not dumplings' 



The suffix -<:h3 is added ; nouns in order to form adjectives that 
express the idea of 'without' or 'without the quality of: 



uianapjiH 
inaHapcH3 
MasaJTH 
MasacHS 



'with sugar' 
'without sugar' 
'tasty' 
'tasteless' 
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COMPETENCY: To order food at a restaurant 



SITUATION: Restaurant 



ROLES: 



PCV & Waiter 



PCV: Hjithmoc, Menra Ka6o6 6epHHr. 

W: Ke^HpHHr. Byryn i^J^ft rJ-iUTH ft^i^. BajiHi^ sa moji rj^uiTH 
6op. 

PCV: YHiia, Menra ^oBypmiraH 6aJiHi^ 6epHHr. CH3fla 
ca63aBOTJiapflaH HHMa 6op? 

W: Bnajia SojtpHHr 6op. Hnua h^hiuhh xoj^jiafiCHs? 

PCV: Menra Mesa inap6aTH cjih6 KeJinnr, 



VOCABULARY: 




^n 


sheep 


isj^ft rJ^iiiTz 


lamb 


6ajiHi^ 


fish 


MOJI 


cattle 


MOJI ryiiiTH 


beef 


yHfla 


then, in that case 


KOBypHJiraH 


fried (past participle) 


CH3fla 


you have (locative) 


ca63aBOTJiapflaH 


of (from among) vegetables (ablative) 


6H3fla 


we have (locative) 
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SonpHHr 


cunumher 


H^HUIHH 


to drink (accusative) 


X035JiaSCH3 


you (win) want (present-futurtf) 


Mesa 


fruit 


inapSaT 


juice 


MeBa inapSaTH 


fruit juice 


ojih6 KejiHHr 


bring 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

Another way of expressing 'to have' in Uzbek is by adding the 
locative case suffix to any noun, including personal pronouns, along 
with the word 6op 'there is. there are; exists': 

BH3Z[a 6oflpHHr 6op. 

'we+on/in cucumber exists' 

= 'We have cucumbers.' 



PecTopaHna 6oflpHHr Sop. 
'restaurant+on/in cucumber exists* 
= 'The restaurant has cucumbers.' 



The word ftyi^ 'there is not, there are not; does not exist' is used to 
form the negative of this construction: 



BH3zia 6oflpHHr ftj^i^. 
'We have no cucumbers.' 
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PecTopaHfla 6ozipHHr ftyi^, 

The restaurant has no cucumbers.' 



Uzbek useti a norninal fornn of the verb as an equivalent to an English 
infinitive construction. This verbal noun is formed with the suffix - 
Hin (after consonants) or -m (after vowels): 

H^MO« 'to drink' h^hiii 'drinking' 

J-KHMOi^ 'to read* J'KHin 'reading' 



Possessive and case suffixes can be added to verbal nouns: 
y-KHiUHHrHa 'your reading' (posessive) 

H^HiriHH 'the drinking' (accusative) 

When used as the equivalent of an English infinitive this form takes 
the accusative case suffix -hh: 

HHMa HMHUiHH xox;jiaiicH3? 

'What do you want to drink?' 

The Uzbek equivalent to English 'the juice of fruit' or 'fruit's juice' 
or 'fruit juice' is expressed through the possessive relationship. In 
this construction, the noun which possesses stands before the noun 
which is possessed. The noun possessed always has the possessive 
suffix +(c)h if singular or +JiapH if plural: 

i^yfl ryuiTH 'sheep meat+its' = 'sheep's meat' (='lamb') 

MOJi r^uiTH 'cattle meat+its' = 'cattle's meat' (=-'beef') 

Mesa iiiap6aTH 'fruit juice+its' = 'fruit's juice' (= fruit juice') 

flyM6a era 'tail fat+its' = 'tail's fat' (= tail fat') 
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4. COMPETENCY: To pay with local currency 
SITUATION: Market 



ROLES 



PCV & Salesperson 



PCV: rymTHHHr Sa^^ocH p;aH^ia? 

S: Bhp KHJiorpaMM ryuiTHHiir eas^ocH i^npi^ 6em cJ^m. 

PCV: MeHHHr cJ^MJiapHM eTMaflHH, Menjia aojiJiap 6op. 

S: Ch3 flOJiJiapHHrnsHH MapnasHft BaHKJia aJiMamTHpHiHHHrHS 

MyMKHH, 

PCV: MapKa3Hfi BaHK 6yryH o^hkmh? 

S: BaHK X3p Kynn coar T^i^^HajiaH coar 6emraMa oHvm, 



VOCABULARY: 

6ax;ocH 
KaHHa? 

6ax;ocH i^an^a? 
KHJiorpaMM 
KHpi^ 6em 

Cj^^MXiapHM 

exMaftHH 
MeHiia 



its cost, its price (possessive) 

how much? 

how much does it cost? 

kilogram 

forty-five 

som (basic unit of Uzbek money) 

my som (possessive) 

it is not enough (negative present- 
future) 

I have 
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iioji.^ap 


doiiqr 


iI0JIJiapHHrH3HH 


your dollars (accusat 


MapKasHS 


ceniral 


6aHKj[a 


at the bank (locative) 


ajiMainTHpHinnHrna 


your exchanging 


O^HI^MH? 


is it open? 


J^ap 


every 


KyH 


day 


5^ap HyHH 


every day 


coaT 


o'clock, hour 


Tfy,i{W3 


nine 


Ty«HH3Z[aH 


from nine (ablative) 


6em 


five 


Seuira^a 


to five 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The ablative case suffix +flaH functions to express a starting point 
in time. The suffix +ra^a expresses the termination of an action 
and may be translated 'until, as far as, up to, to': 

Tyi^i^H3+jiaH 'from nine' 

6em + ra^a 'to five' 
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coaT Ty^^H3;iaH Semra^a 

'from nine o'clock until five o'clock' 

Telling time requires placing the word coaT 'hour, o'clock' Defore one 
of the numerals from 1 to 12: 

coaT Tj^i^^H3 'the hours are nine' = 'nine o'clock' 

coax 6em 'the hours are five' = 'five o'clock' 

The phrase ryuiTHKKr 6ax;ocH is in the possessive relationship 
construction: 

POSSESSING NOUN POSSESSED NOUN 

Noun 1 (+HHHr) Noun2+(c)H or +JiapH 

ryiUT + HHHr 6a5^o + cH 

'meat+of price+its' = 'the cost of the meat' 

'sheep meat+its' = 'the meat of sheep' (s'lamb)' 

A general rule is that the suffix +HHHr is not added to the first noun 
when the two nouns are perceived as a unit, but is added when they 
are not: 

MeBaHHHr Sa^^ocH 

'fruit+of price+its' = 'the price of the fruit* 

MGBa LuapSaTH 

'fruit juice+its' = 'fruit juice' 
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PROVERB 

O3 euo^ - C03 eMo^. 
To eat little is to ent well.' 
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DIRECTIONS 



Culture Note: On Uzbekistan's Streets 

Competencies: 

1. To ask for and give addresses and locations of buildings 

2. To ask for and give directions 
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Tonir 5 

DIRECTIONS 

ON UZBEKISTAN'S STREETS 



Uzbekistan's cities can be divided into three major categories. The 
first type includes such ancient centers as Bukhara, Sannarkand, and 
Tashkent. The second type consists of cities like Namangan, Kokand, 
and Margilan which were founded long before the Russian conquest, 
but were further developed in the Soviet period. Finally, there are 
the Soviet-era industrial and mining centers such as Zarafshan, 
Angren, and Uchkuduk. The latter type of city is populated largely by 
Russians. 

Uzbekistan's older cities also have "new quarters" that were 
established under tsarist or Soviet administration. Russians who 
came to Central Asia in the ninteenth century and early twentieth 
centuries did not live interspersed among the indigenous population, 
but instead built their own settlements in separate areas. 

One of the places where Russian influence is still very strong is 
Tashkent, which became the administrative center for Turkestan 
after the Russian conquest. However, the segregated housing 
pattern there changed a great deal during the reconstruction which 
followed the severe earthquake of 1966. Most one-story mud-brick 
houses were replaced by high-rise apartment buildings, and many of 
the old streets disappeared as new wide boulevards took their place. 
Today, Tashkent is home to over half of Uzbekistan's Russian 
population, who make up about 40 percent of the city's inhabitants. 

Throughout the Soviet period, traditional street names were 
changed, even in the ancient cities. Frequently, old Uzbek 
designations were replaced by Russian ones. The reverse process 
has been occurring since Uzbekistan's independence, but the 
country's cities still carry thousands of Russian names. 

It may take a while for visitors to get used to the traffic patterns in 
the large cities, especially in Tashkent. The capital's streets are 
full of cars, buses, streetcars, trollybuses, taxis, and other vehicles. 
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Drivers often refuse to yield the right-of-way, so pedestrians must 
be aiert. It is easy for anyone unfamiliar w'+h the older cities of 
Uzbekistan to get lost in their narrow streets and alleyways. 

In the central districts of Uzbekistan's cities one finds many kiosks 
arid stalls selling a variety of goods. Among the most common are 
newspaper and journal outlets which may offer such items as 
postcards, cigarettes and matches, stationery supplies, and tickets 
for public transportation. Other venders sell ice cream, juices, soft 
drinks, and bottled water. For ?. quick meal in urban areas, one 
usually can find stands which sell various Uzbek national foods. 
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COMPETENCY: To ask for and give addresses and 
locativons of bi»i!d?ngs 

SITUATION: Tashkent street 



ROLtS; 



PCV anu Passerby 1 and Passerby 2 



PCV: Ke^HpacH3, C^pacaM MaftJiHMK? K^inMa IIIraTJiap 
3JiHHX0HacH i^aepra >KoftjiamraH? 

PI : Yap. Men 6HJiMaftMaH. 

P2: Men 6HJiaMaH, Ch3 Hhjiohsop K^^acHra 6opHHr. 3ji^HxoHa 
yma K^^ajia. 

PCV: HHJioH3op Ky^acH 6y epjian y30^UK7 Men y epra i^aHjcafi 

6opKinHM MyMKHH? 

P2: Ch3 asToSycra fTup-nur, Hkkh 6eKaTnaH KeftHH TyiUHHr. 
3ji^HX0Ha 6hhoch K^^aHKHr far TOMOHHjia. 



VOCABULARY: 

Ke^HpacH3 
cj^^pacaM 

MaftJIHMH? 

Kj^^iuMa IIlTaTJiap 

aji-^HXOHa 

Haepra? 

HKofiJiaiiiraH 

y3p 



you will excuse me (present-future) 

if I ask (conditional mood) 

may I?, is it permissible? 

United States 

embassy 

where? (dative) 

located, situated 

I'm sorry 
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6HJiMaaMaH 

MHJI0H30P 

ny^acHra 

7ina 

6y epflaH 

Ky^ana 

yso^MH? 

y 

y epra 

6opHmHM 
aBToSycra 

^THpHHr 

asToSycra fTVipnnr 
6eKaT 

KeflHH 

SenaTZiaH HeflHH 
TyiuHHr 



I do not know (negative present-future) 

Chilonzor (the name of a Tashkent street) 

to the street of (possessive, dative) 

that, that one 

from here, from this place (ablative) 

on the street (locative) 

is it far? 

he, she, it, that 

there, to that place (dative) 

my going 

on the bus (dative) 

take, sit on (imperative) 

take the bus 

stop (for bus, tram, trolly) 

after 

after a stop 

get off 



Shhoch 


its building 


J^HF 


right (side) 


TOMOHHfla 


on the side of 
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GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The conditional mood of the verb is formed by means of the suffix - 
ca plus one of the predicative suffixes -m, -nr; -k, -HrH3, 
-jiap. Predicative suffixes T^ark the person of the verb forms. The 
suffix -ca is added to ihe stem of the verb, and the predicaiive 
suffix follows it: 

cJ^pa+ca+M > cJ^pacaM 'If I ask' 

cj^pa+ca+Hr > cj^pacanr 'If you ask' 

cj^pa+ca > cj^paca 'If he, she, asks' 

cJ-pa+ca+H > cJ^pacaK 'If we ask' 

cJ)^pa+ca+HrH3 > cJ-pacanrHa 'If you ask' 
c^pa+ca+Jiap > c^pacaJiap 'If they ask' 

The third person singular has no predicative suffix. In some forms 
of spoken Uzbek the suffix -mh3 is used instead of -k for the first 
person plural: 

cypacaK 

} 'If we ask' 
cJ^pacaMH3 

Both Ke^HpacH3 and He^HpHHr are equivalent to the English 'excuse 
me' or 'pardon.' The expression KeHHpacH3 is the present-future 
tense of the verb Ke\HpMon 'to excuse,' whereas Ke^HpHHr is the 
imperative. In spoken Uzbek, Ke^HpacH3 is used most often by 
people in urban situations. 

Ke^HpacH3. CypacaM MaiiJiHMH? 

'Excuse me. May 1 ask you something?' 
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2. COMPETENCY: To ask for and give directions 
SITUATION: Street 



ROLES: 



PCV & Passerbv 



/ 



PCV: flycTHM, Meara aftTMaftcH3MH? MapKasHft Tejierpa4:) i^aepra 
>KoftjiainraH? 

P: y HaBOHft Ky^acHna. lUy K^^a 6j^ftjia6 103 Merp lopcanrHS, 
KyjiesMajiap HHCTHTyTH KejiaflH. 

PCV: MapKa3Hfl[ Tejierpa4> my HHCTHTyTHHHr ennflaMK? 

P: Syi^. HHCTHTyTHHHr i^apiiiH TOMOHHra yTcanrHS, MapKasHft 
Tejierpa4)ra 6opacH3. 

PCV: CHsra KaTTa pas^MaTl 



VOCABULARY: 




JiyCTHM 


my friend (possessive) 


aftTMaftCH3MH? 


can you tell, won't you tell? 


Tejierpa<|) 


telegraph (office) 


my 


that, this 


6j^ftjia6 


along (postposition) 


103 


hundred 


MeTp 


nneter 


K)pcaHrH3 


if you go. if you walk (cone 


i^yjiesMaJiap 


manuscripts 
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HHCTHTyT 

KJ^JieaMajiap HHCTHTyxH 

e^THZia 

KejiaiiH 

i^apuiH 

i^apuiH TOMOHHra 

5^TcaHrH3 

6opacK3 



institute 

Institute of Manuscripts 

next to, beside (postposition) 

it will appear, (present-future) 

other, opposite 

to tlie other side of 

if you cross, if you pass (conditional) 

you will come to, you will go to 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The locative case is formed by the suffix -na, and functions to 
indicate: 

1. the location of an object or action in space: 

y HaBOHii K^^^acHfla. 'It is on Navoi Street.' 

2. an action in time: 
flKinaHSajia moh yftjta 6j^jiflHM. 
'I was at home on Sunday.' 

3. the instrument or means by which an action is done 
ABTo6ycfla 6opMoi^^HMaH. '! want to go by bus.' 

The same idea can be expressed by a noun with a postposition: 
ABTo6yc 6HJiaH 6opMOi^^HMaH. 'I want to go by bus.' 
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The word aJ^cthm 'my friend' is used here as a form of address 
between stranger?; whose ages 9rt=^ approy'mately [he samo. 



PROVERB 

'The tongue is sharper than the sword.' 
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TRANSPORTATION 



Culture Note: Getting Around in Uzbekistan 

Competencies: 

1. To locate means of transportation 

2. To ask for destination of bus 

3. To purchase a bus ticket 
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Tnnir R 

TRANSPORTATION 

GETTING AROUND IN UZBEKISTAN 



Most people in Uzbekistan use public transportation. In big cities 
there are buses, streetcars, trolleybuses, and routed and unrouted 
taxis, Tashkent also has a subway. People in smaller cities and 
towns rely heavily on buses and taxis. For transportation between 
cities people use trains or buses. Air services are available 
between nnajor cities. Few individuals own private cars. 

Tashkent has about thirty streetcar lines, nearly as many trolleybus 
lines, and over one hundred bus routes. The subway, which opened in 
the 1970s, has expanded rapidly. 

Bus, trolleybus, and streetcar passengers can pay for each ride or 
purchase monthly passes. Passes and individual tickets alike 
usually are sold at newspaper stands, and passengers should 
purchase them before boarding. 

Taxis are plentiful in big cities. They can be hailed on the street or 
ordered by telephone. Although taxi fares have risen sharply since 
the collapse of the USSR, given the favorable exchange rate, they are 
still cheap for Westerners. 

Some cities also have routed taxis which travel along set routes and 
pick up and drop off passengers along the way. These are usually 
minivans which hold up to ten passengers. 
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1. COMPETENCY: To locate means of transportation 
SITUATION: Travel agency 
ROLES: PCV & Agent 

PCV: Men CaMapnanzira SopMoi^^HMaH. 

A: Ch3 asToSyc 6HJiaH 6opacH3MH okh noesji 6HJiaH 6opacH3MH? 

PCV: ABTo6ycz[a 6opMoi^-^HMaH. HenaHHH aBTo6yc y ma^^apra 
^aTHafiuH? 

A: Bhp He^a aBTo6yc i^aTHaftuH. Ch3 ioshh^h aBTo6ycra y^THpHHr. 



VOCABULARY 

CaMapisaHn 

6opMoi^^HMaH 

6H;iaH 

6opacM3MH? 

noe3ji 

HexaH^H? 

liaTHaftflH 

y ina5;apra 

He^a? 

6hp He^a 

I03HHMH 



Samarkand city 

I want to go (future tense of intention) 

by, by means of, with (postposition) 

will you go? (present-future) 

train 

which number? 

it goes 

to that city (dative) 

how many? 

several 

number one hundred, hundredth (ordinal 
numeral) 
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GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANAT50NS 

The future tense of intention is used to expre^^ *he ideas 'want to,' 
*intend to,' or 'plan to/ It is formed by means of the suffix -moi^^h 
which is added to the stem of the verb, along with one of the 
predicative suffixes -MaH, -CdH, "MH3, -ckj, -Jiap. The third 
person singular has no predicative suffix: 

6op+Moi^^H + MaH >6opMo^^HMaH 'I Want to go' 

6op+Moi^^H+caH >5opMo^^HcaH 'You want to go' 

6op + MOH^H >6opMonHH *He, she wants to go' 

6op + Moi^^H+MH3 >6opMo^^HMH3 'We Want to go' 
Sop + MOK'fH + cHs >6opMo^^Hcn3 'You Want to go' 
6op + Mo^^H+Jiap > SopMoi^^HJiap 'They want to go' 



The word 6HJiaH is a postposition which can be translated into 
English as 'with,' 'together with,' 'by means of,' or 'by*: 

aBTo6yc 6HJiaH 'by bus' 

noesa 6HJiaH 'by train' 

Ordinal numerals are formed by adding the suffix -hhh (after 
vowels) or the suffix -hh^h (after consonants) to cardinal numerals: 

HKKH + HMH > HKKHH^H 'seCOnd' 

^K 6eiu+HH^H >f}i 6emHH^H 'fifteenth' 

I03+HHHH >K)3HH^H 'hundredth' 
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COMPETENCY: To ask for destination of bus 



SITUATION 



ROLES: 



Bus station 



PCV & Ticket Seller 



PCV: By aBTo6yc i^aepra 6opaflH? 

TS: HaMaHranra 5opanH, 

PCV: By Teaiopap aBTo6ycMH? 

TS: flj^K' y aBTo6yc J^h MHHyr ojiahh HerraH 

PCV: KeftHHrH aBTo6yc i^a^oH mfm-An^? 

TS: y coaT ^h 6HpHa H^J-HaftjiH. 



VOCABULARY: 




SopajiH 


it goes (present future) 


HaMaHranra 


to Namangan 


reawpap 


express 


MHHyT 


minute 


OJIJIHH 


ago, before 


Ka^oH? 


when? 


KerraH 


it left (indefinite past) 


KeiiHHrH 


next 


yKj-HaftjiH 


it leaves, sets off, goe^ 
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GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The indefinite past tense -ran expresses an action completed in the 
past but at a time not specified. It is formed by means of the suffix 
-ran added to the verb stem and followed by the predicative suffixes 
-iviaii, -can; -Mii3, -ch3, -Jiap. The third person singular has no 
predicative suffix. 

KeT+raH+MaH >KeTraHMaH 'I left.' 

KeT+ran+caH >KeTraHcaH You left.' 

Ker+raH >KeTraH 'He, she, it left.* 

KeT+raH + MH3 > KeTraHMH3 'We left.' 

KeT+raH + cH3 >KeTraHCH3 'You left,' 

HeT+raH + Jiap >KeTraH:iap They left.' 

The basic function of the dative case suffix -ra is to express motion 
or action toward an object. Its English equivalents include 'to, 
towards': 

MapKasHft Tejierpa4>ra 6opacH3. 

'Central Telegraph+to go/come+will+you' 

s= 'You will come to the Central Telegraph Office.' 

MHJioH3op Kj^^acHra 6opHHr. 
*Chilonzor Street+its+to go+you' 
= 'Go to Chilonzor Street,' 
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3- COMPETENCY: To purchase a bus ticket 
SITUATION: Bus station 
ROLES: PCV & Ticket Seller 

PCV: Ah;ih}koh uiaxpHra 6HJieT ^aH^a rypajiH? 

IS: CH3ra 6hp TOMonra 6HJieT KepaKMH, hkkk TOMoara 6KJieT 
KepaKMH? 

PCV: Hkkh TOMOHra 6H;ieT KepaK, 

IS: Bwp K)3 6eiii c^m xypaziH, 

PCV: Menra 6HTTa 5H;ieT 6epHHr. 

IS: MaHa ojiHHr. AsToSyc AH;D[H«oHra coaT Jh HKKHna KerajiH. 

VOCABULARY: 

AHziHmoH Andijan city 

iiia}<pHra to the city of (possessive, dative) 

6HJieT ticket 

Typa;iH it costs (present-future) 

i^aHHa TypaflH? how much does it cost? 

6hp TOMOHra 6HJieT one-way ticket, ticket for one way 

KepaK need, necessary 

KepaKMH? do you need, is it necessary? 

HKKH TOMOHra 6HJieT round-trip ticket, ticket for two ways 
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MaHa ojiHHr here you are (imperative) 

KeTajiH it leaves, goes 

GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

Questions which express a choice add the particle -mh on both verbs 
and may be separated by the conjunction Skh 'or*: 

AsToSyc 6HJiaH 5opacH3MK Skh noesji ^HJiaH 6opacH3MH? 

•Will you go by bus or by train?' 



Such constructions are normal in literary Uzbek, but in spoken Uzbek 
the conjunction enH 'or' may be omitted: 

Cnara 6Hp TOMonra SHJier nepaKMH, hhkh TOMOHra 6HJieT 
KepaKMH? 

'Do you need a one-way ticket or a round-trip ticket?' 



If both predicates are expressed by the same verb or word, then the 
second predicate may be omitted and the question particle 

-MH added to the last word in the sentence: 

Cnara 6Hp TOMonra 6KJieT KepaKMK eKH hkkk TOMonraMH? 

'Do you need a one-way ticket or a round-trip ticket?' 



Besides the phrase K^H^a TypanH? 'How much does it cost?' another 
phrase is used in spoken Uzbek: 

Hena c^^M TypaflH? 'How many som does it cost?' 
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The dative case is formed by adding the suffix -ra to a noun. 
Functions of the dative include- 

1. an indirect object of the action: 
Men CaMapKaHjira 6opMo^HHMaH. 
'I want to go to Samarkand.' 

2. the idea 'for,' 'for the sake of: 

By KHT06 - nj^cTHMra. 'This book is for my friend/ 

PRONUNCIATION NOTES 

The word ma^^pH is formed by adding the possessive suffix -h to the 
word ma:?ap 'city.' This results in the disappearance of the second 
vowel of inaj^ap: 

ma:s?ap+H > maj^pn 'its city' 



In addition to +ra, the dative case has the forms +Ka and +na. When 
this suffix is added to a noun ending in -k, the suffix is written and 
pronounced as -Ka: 

3mHK+Ka 'door' > 3iiiHKKa 'to the door' 



When a noun ends in -i^, the suffix is written and pronounced as -i^a: 
i^HiuJioi^+Ha 'village' > i^HUiJioiKKa 'to the village' 



When the letter -r ends a noun, it is written and pronounced as -k 
with the addition of the dative suffix -i^a: 

Tor+i^a 'mountain' > To^i^a 'to the mountain' 
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PROVERB 

Cy3Hra 6oHMa, HinHra 6o}^. 

'Don't look at his words, look at hi? .-^.ctions ' 

(= Actions speak louder than words) 
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SOCIAL SITUATIONS 



Culture Note: Talking to Uzbeks 

Competencies: 

1. To discuss the weather 

2. To invite and respond to invitations 

3. To give and respond to compliments 

4. To offer and accept food and drink 

5. To describe one's emotional state 
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Topic 7 
SOCIAL SITUATIONS 
TALKING TO b^SEKS 



Uzbeks are very friendly people who quickly and easily find things to 
talk about with one another. Alnnost anywhere that people gather - 
in teahouses or restaurants, on public transport, on the street, or in 
each other's homes, Uzbeks will be found engaged in lively 
conversation. 

Uzbeks are eager to talk to foreigners. Having lived for so long in a 
closed society whose government media presented a distorted 
picture of the outside world, Uzbeks are fascinated by news about 
life elsewhere. Of course, young educated Uzbeks are better 
informed about the cultures of foreign countries than are their 
cousins who live in remote villages. Nevertheless, even rural 
inhabitants are happy to spend hours talking to foreigners, and are 
perhaps even more curious because they have been so isolated. 

Uzbek conversational etiquette in the big cities is relatively close 
to that in Europe. In rural areas, these conventions may be quite 
different. There, certain customs regulate how men and women may 
interact, with rules that vary depending on age, marital status, and 
occupation. For example, it is not considered proper for single men 
to engage women in one-on-one conversations, or to invite them to a 
movie or to the theater. On the other hand, conversation and social 
etiquette is much less restrictive between young men and women in 
Tashkent and the provincial capitals. 

Most urban Uzbeks can speak Russian, and many in Bukhara and 
Samarkand also know Tajik. Some educated Uzbeks have studied 
such European languages as English, German, and French; Hindi, 
Arabic, and Urdu also have become more popular in recent years. 

Speaking to Uzbeks in their native tongue is probably the best way to 
win their confidence. Uzbeks have tremendous respect for 
foreigners who can speak Uzbek, partially because Russians occupied 
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a privileged position throughout the Soviet period, but few bothered 
to |p3rn Uzbek, In 1989, however, Uzbek was declarpH Uzbekistar^'s 
state language and it began to be introduced into more spheres c^ 
public life. 
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COMPETENCY: To discuss the weather 
SITUATION: Workplace 
ROLES: PCV & Colleague 



PCV: X31B0 6yjiyT. lmfhp erca Kepan. y36eKHCTOHja:a Kj^n 

eFHHrap^KJIHK ^^JiaUHMH? 

C: Emfhp acocaH b'a5?cp;5a Ba Ky3fla era;iH. E3Ha erHHrap^HJiHK 

PCV: KHUina i^aHflaft e^jiaflH? 

C: KsiHuaft Sj^jiHiHHHH xyno 6HJianH. Ba^3aH HjJ^n nop eraztn, 
6at3aH KaM eranH. 



VOCABULARY: 




X3B0 


weather, air 


6yjiyT 


cloudy, cloud 


eMFHp 


rain 


eMFHp eFMOI^ 


to rain 


ei ca 


if it falls 


Hepan 


necessary 


erca KepaH 


it may fall 


K^n 


much, many, a lot 


OFHHrap^HJIHK 


rainy days 


6yjia;iHMH? 


are there?, will there be? 
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acocaH 


mostly, basically 


6ax;opfla 


in spring 


nyafla 


in autumn 


eraflH 


it falls 


e3na 


in summer 


6j^jiMafiflH 


there are not, there will not be 


i^HUi^ia 


in winter 


6yjlHlIIHHH 


its being, its becoming (accusative) 


xyj3o 


God 


SHJiaj^H 


he, she, it knows 


xyflo SHJiaflH 


God knows 


6a'b3aH 


sometimes 


i^op 


snow 


i^op erMOi^ 


to snow 


KaM 


a little 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The construction -ca Kepan expresses possibility or probability. It 
is equivalent to English 'may' or 'might*: 

Emfhp erca KepaK, 'It may (might) rain.' 

Kop erca KepaK. 'It may (might) snow.' 

J\^n erca KepaK. 'It may (might) hail.' 
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The predicative suffixes -m, -nr; -k, -HHrHs, -Jiap may be added 
directly to the conditional <^uffix -ca: 



6yji+ca+M > 6yjicaM KepaK. 
6yji+^a+Hr > Syjicanr KepaK. 
6yji+ca > 6j!^jica Kepan. 



'I may (might) be' 
'You may (might) be' 
•He, she may (might) be 



6yji+ca + K > 6yjicaK KepaK, 
65^ji+ca+HrK3 >6fjicd.HT^3 KepaK, 
6yji+ca+Jiap > 6j^jicajiap KepaK. 



'We may (might) be' 
•You may (might) be' 
•They may (might) be^ 



The form erMaft;iz contains the negative form of the present-future 
tense. This construction consists of the suffix -Ma which is added 
between the verb stem and the tense suffix -ft: 



KOJi+Ma+ft+MaH > KejiMaftMaH 



Keji+Ma+ft+can > KejiMaficaH 



KeJi+Ma+S+flH > KeJiMaftnH 



'I do (will) not come' 

'You do (will) not come' 

'He, she does (will) not 
come* 



Keji+Ma+ft+MH3 > KejiMaftMH3 •We do (will) not come' 

KeJi+Ma+ft+cH3 > KejiMaftcH3 'You do (will) not come' 

KeJi+Ma+ft+XEHJiap > KejiMaftflHJiap 'They do (will) not come' 
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2. COMPETENCY: To invite and respond to invitations 
SITUATION: Workplace 
ROLES: Colleague & PCV 

C: Men ch3HH Ke^a y^paTuajiHM. Kaepaa 3iiHHrH3? 

PVC: Ke^a Men Sanji 3jihm. 

C: Bh3 CH3HH HKmaH6ana rearpra TaKJiH<^ ^hjimoi^^hmh3. Bopa 

OJiaCHSMH? 

PVC: >KoHHM 6HJiaH! Men fma KyHH 6ymMaH. Men ch3HH HfnnoB 
TeaxpH ojijiHjia KyTaMan. 

C: A>K0ftH6! yftHH Ke^ coar eTTKna 6omjiaHaj[iH. 



VOCABULARY: 




CH3HH 


you (accusative) 


Ke^a 


yesterday 


y^paTManHM 


1 did not see, 1 did not meet (definite 




past) 


3JIHHrH3 


you were (definite past) 


6aHfl 


busy, occupied 



3JIHM 

TeaTpra 

TaKJIH^) I^HJ1M0I^^HMH3 
H<OHHM 



was 



to the theater 



we want to invite (present-future of 
intention) 

my soul 
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IKOHHM SnJiaH 


with pleasure 


yma KyHH 


that day 


Cfm 


free, emply 


HyjinoH 


Cholpon (famous Uzbek writer) 


HJ^jinoH TeaxpH 


Cholpon Theater 


ojijiHfla 


in front of (postposition) 


KyTaMaH 


1 will wait 


a>KoaH6 


wonderful 


J^iiHH 


play, game 


Ke^ 


P.M.. evening 


eTTH 


seven 


SouiJiaHMOi^ 


to start, to be begun 


6omj:aHaflz 


it will start, it will begin 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The negative form of the definite past tense is formed by means of 
the suffix -Ma which is added between the verb stem and the tense 
suffix -ah: 



y^pax+Ma + jiH+M > y^paxManHM 
y^pax+Ma + jiH+Hr > y^paTMa^HHr 
y^paT+Ma + ;iH > y^paTMacH 



M did not meet' 
'You did not meet' 
'He, she did not meet' 
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y^pax+Ma+HH+K > y^paxManHK 
yHpaT+Ma+HH+HrH3 > y^paxMajtHHrHa 
y^paT+Ma+HH+Jiap > y^paTManHJiap 



*We did not meet' 



'You did not meet' 



They did not meet' 



In spoken Uzbek, the first person plural suffix -mh3 is sometimes 
used instead of the predicative suffix -k: 



yHpaTMaflHMK3 



y^paTMasHK 



} 'We did not meet' 



The verb 3moi^ 'to be' is an irregular verb mainly found in forms 
other than the present tense. The definite past tense forms of this 
verb are: 



3+ZlH+M > 3ZIHM 

3+HH+Hr > 3;iHHr 

3+flH > 3ZIH 



M was' 

'You were' 

'He, she, it was' 



3+ziH+K > 3RKK 'We Were' 

3+nH+HrH3 > 3^HHrH3 *You Were' 



3+HH+Jiap > 3HHJiap 



'They were' 
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3. COMPETENCY: To give and respond to compliments 

SITUATION: Workplace 

ROLES: Colleague & PCV 



C: 736eK THJiHfla myjid. flxmn ranjiaiuacna. 

PCV: Paxj^aT! }Kyfla Mai<Ta6 K)6opflHHrH3. Men y36eK thjihhh hxiuh 
Hj'paMaH. 

C: 736eH THJiH HHrjTH3 TKJiHra yxmaMadflH. Yhh ypraHHiu ocoh 
3Mac. 

PCV: Men cHsaaH MUHHaTHopMan. Ch3 Kj^MaK 6epMacaHrH3, Men 
y36€K THJIHHH >Ky;ia HxuiH yprana oJiMacaM KepaK, 



VOCABULARY: 

J-seeK THJiHjia 
ranjianiacH3 
Mai^TaS K)6opflHHrH3 
flxuiH K^paMan 



in Uzbek, in the Uzbek language 

you speak 

you praise, you praised 

I like 



HHFJIHS THJIHra 


to English (dative) 




yxuiaiviaftjlH 


it is not like, it is not s' 


'ar to 


yHH 


hinn, her, it (accusative) 




;^praHHin 


learning (verbal noun) 




OCOH 


easy 




CH3flaH 


to you (ablative) 




MHHHaTJlOp 


grateful, thankful 
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Kj^MaK help 

Kj^MaK 6epMacaHrH3 if you do not (did not) help 

J^prana ojiuacaM nepan I might not be able to learn 

GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

Uzbek compc'jnd verbs consist of two or more components which 
form one semantic or grammatical unit. The first component always 
conveys the primary meaning whereas the second component is 
usually an auxilliary verb that expresses how an action is performed 
or completed. 

Compound verbs have the following structures: 

1, noun + verb. In this structure, the compound verb 

consists of two components, the first of which is a noun 
and the second an auxilliary verb indicating the 
performance of the action: 

Kj^MaK 6epMo^ 'help + to give' = 'to help' 

pyxcar 6epMon 'permission + to give' = 'to permit' 

TaKJiH4> i^HJiMon 'invitation + to do* = 'to invite' 



2. adverb + verb. In this structure , the compound verb 
consists of two components, the first of which is an 
adverb, the second an auxilliary verb indicating the 
performance of the action: 

HxmH K^pMoi^ 'well + to see' = 'to like' 

3, verb + verb. In this structure , the compound verb 
consists of two components, the first of which is a 
gerund, and the second an auxilliary verb indicating the 
manner in which the action is completed: 

Macrae K)6opMoi^ 'having praised + to send' = 'to praise' 
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The phrase Kj^MaK 6epMacaHrH3 contains a negative conditional 
form of th9 ve^b. The negat'V3 conHitinnp! js formed by adding the 
suffix -Ma between the verb stem and the conditional suffix -ca: 

6ep+Ma+ca+M > 6ftpMacaM *lf I do not give' 

6ep+Ma+ca+Hr > 6epMacaHr 'If you d ; not give' 

6ep+Ma+ca > 6epMaca Mf he, she does not 

give' 

6ep+Ma+ca+K > 6epMacaK 'If we do not give' 

6ep+Ma + ca+HrH3 > 6epMacaHrH3 'If you do not give' 

6ep+Ma+ca + Jiap > 6epMacajiap 'if they do not give' 
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4. COMPETENCY: To offer and accept food and drink 
SITUATION: Home of colleague 
RO^ES: Colleague & PCV 



C: y3KHrH3HH yftHHrK3narHfieK 2510 i^HJiHHr. Hhhui ynyn HHMa 
ojih5 Kejiaft? 

PCV: K^K HoiL h^k6 nypaft-^H? 

C: HxuiH. KaHjiaa oBi^aTHH HCxaftcHS? 

PCV: X^^ i^aHflaft, Men 6hp coar ojijihh xymKH OBi^ar enHM, 
KopHHM Tj^n. Ke^poi^ OBnaTJianaMaH. 



VOCABULARY: 

yfl[HHrH3fiarK 
yftHHrH3flarHfleK 

ojth6 He^iaft 
h^h6 K^paft 
k^h6 K^paft-^H? 



(that is) in your Incuse 

at home, as in your house 

feeling 

to feel 

nnake yourself, feel 

drinking (verbal noun) 

I shall bring, let me bring 

green 

let me drink 

why don't? (particle) 

why don't I drink? 
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HCTaftCH3 


you (will) want 


T^eH 


no, none 


^en KaHflaft 


nothing 


TyiUKH 


noon (adjective) 


TyuiKH oB^ar 


lunch 


enHM 


1 ate 


I^OpHHM 


my stomach 


r^H 


full 


I^OpHHM T^J^ 


1 am full 



Kexpoj^ 



later 



oB^aTJiaHaMaH 



I will have dinner 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The particle -^h has many uses in Uzbek. In the verb phrase h^h6 
Kj^paft-^H it is added to a verb in the first person singular 
imperative mood and has the meaning 'why don't (I)?': 

K^K HoU h^h6 K^paft. *l will (let me) drink green tea.' 

K^K ^oft hhh6 Kypaft-MH. 'Why don't I (let me) try green tea.' 



The sentence 1 am full' can be expressed by the construction KopHHM 
Tfn 'my stomach is full.' Its opposite form is nopHHM o^ 'my stomach 
is open,' or 1 am hungry.' 
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A synonym of the verb OBi^aT omoh 'to eat (a meal),' *ta dine' is 
oBi^arnaHMOK 'to din©/ 'to eat (a meRl)*' 



OBi^aT eiiHM 



OBKaTXiaHflHM 



} '1 ate; 'I dined' 



In Uzbek, new verbs may be formed by adding suffixes directly to 
noun stems. Three of the most productive suffixes are the 
following: 



1. +Jia- 



Hin 



'work* 



Hmjia(Mon) '(to) work' 

60111 'head' 

6omjia(Mon) '(to) begin' 

2. +JiaH- yft 'home' 

yfijiaH(MOH) *{\o) marry' 

oBi^aT 'meal' 

OB^aTJiaH(Moi^) '(to) have a meal* 

3. -fjiaui- ran 'word' 

ranjiaiu(Moi^) '(to) speak, converse* 



'one' 



6hp 

6Hpjiaiii(M0K) '(to) unite' 
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5. COMPETENCY: To describe one's emotional state 
SITUATION: Host family home 
ROLES: Host Family Member & PCV 

HFM: CHsra HHMa SyjiziH? BomHHrH3 orpHnnTHMH? 

PCV: Menra 5?e^ Hapca 6fnu^a\i, ^aHMMH hxiuh cesnnMaH. Oa^ax 
Men pecTopanra 6opMoi^HH SMacMan. 

HFM: HHMa ynyu? 

PCV: Men ^ap^anHM. OarHHa rzu ojiMoi^MHMaH. 

HFM: YHflafii SJ-jica, MaftJiH. flxuiH aaM ojiHHr. 



VOCABULARY: 

HHMa 6yjinH? 
6omHHrH3 

OrpHHUTH 
orpHflHTHMH? 

Hapca 

x;e^ Hapca 

x;e^ Hapca SyjiMann 

ysHMHH 

ce3HnMaH 



whafs wrong?, what happened? 

your head 

it aches, it is aching (continuous 
present) 

does it ache?, is it aching? 

thing 

nothing 

nothing's wrong, nothing happened 

myself (accusative) 

I feel, I am feeling 
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pecTopaH 
<|)a^aT 

HHMa y^yH? 
^ap^a^HM 
osrHHa 

HaM OJIMOH'fHMaH 

ynnafi Sj^Jica 

MafijiH 

ynjiaft Cy-Jica, MaftJiH 

j[aM ojiHHr 



restaurant 

but, only 

why (not)? 

I anr tired 

a bit, a little 

I want to rest 

if it is so. in that case (conditional 
nnood) 

all right 

as you wish 

take a rest 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The continuous present tense indicates actions which are taking 
place at the present moment. It corresponds to the English 
progressive tense and may be translated as '(he) is doing' or (he) 
does.' The present continuous is formed by adding the suffix -an to 
the stem of the verb , along with one of the predicative suffixes 
-Man, -can, -thj -mh3, -ch3, -THJiap: 



ce3+fln+MaH > ceannMaH 




M feel, am feeling' 


ce3+Hn+caH > cesHncan 




'You feel, are feeling' 


Ce3+Hn+TH > CeSHHTH 




'He, she feels, is feeling' 


Ce3+Hn+MH3 > Ce3HnMH3 




'We feel, are feeling' 
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ce3+fln+cH3 > ce3HncH3 'You feel, are feeling* 

ce3+fln+THJiap > ce3HnTHJiap They feel, are feeling* 

I Me ptirase ;iaM ojimoi^ is a compound verD which conbistd of two 
components: a noun jiaM 'rest' and an auxiliiary verb ojimoi^ 'to take* 

Men Hap^a;iHM. OsrHHa aaM ojiMoi^^HMaH. 

'1 ann tired. 1 want to rest a bit.' 



PROVERB 



CH:^aT THJiacanr, Kj^n eMa; 
H33aT THJiacanr, K^n jieuz. 

'If you want health, don't eat a lot. 
If you want respect, don't talk a lot', 
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Topic 8 
COMMUNICATIONS 



Culture Note: The Telephone 

Competencies: 

1. To mail a letter or parcel 

2. To get one's party on the line 

3. To leave a phone message 

4. To order and make an international phone call 
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Topic S 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The TELEPHONE 



Telephones are a very important means of communication in 
Uzbekistan, but the network is not as widespread as in Western 
industrialized countries. While phones exist in almost all 
government offices, they are rare in private homes, except in 
Tashkent and provincial centers. 

Uzbekistan's phone system is in need of a major overhaul. The best 
telephone service is in Tashkent. Cities and towns have phone 
booths on the street but they are undependable because they are 
often broken or out-of-order. 

It is possible to dial and place a call from one phone to another 
within a village, but a call to another village or to a city requires 
the operator's assistance. It is generally much easier to place calls 
from offices and home phones in cities than from the village. 

To make a call to a distant location, it is often necessary to call the 
Telephone and Telegraph Office. Operators at this office will place 
a call on a reservation basis and then will phone the person placing 
the call when the connection is made. The Central Telephone and 
Telegraph Office will place calls to foreign countries, including the 
USA. 

Although telephone books exist, they are never available at public 
phones, and they are generally very difficult to locate. Hotels 
sometimes have a copy. 
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1. COMPETENCY: To mail a letter or parcel 
SITUATION: At the post office 
ROLES: PCV & Postal Clerk 

PCV: Men 6y nocHJiKaHH yni^yn 6HJiaH K)6opM0^^HMaH. 

PC: K^tepra Ki6opacH3? 

PCV: AMepHKaiiarH nycTHMra. 

PC: YKHHr K^Hua HHMajiap 6op? 

PCV: YHHHr H^Hjia HHHHxa axjiac K^ft^aK, 6HTTa ^onoH, 6Hp He^a 
jxfnuK Ba 6HTTa xar 6op. 

PC: ITocHJiKazia xar loSopHm MyMKHH 3Mac. XaxHH ajioj^na 
>HyHaTHHr, 



VOCABULARY: 

nOCHJIKaHH 

yHi{,yH 
yni^yn 6HJiaH 

H)6opMOI^^HMaH 

H)6opacH3 

AMepHKaziani 

jiycTHMra 

HHMaJiap? 



parcel (accusati e\ 

airplane 

airmail, by plane 

I want to send 

you (will) send 

(who is) in America 

to my friend 

in its inside (postposition) 

what (things)? 
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HKKHT9 

aTJiac 
KyftJiaK 
^onoH 
6hp He^a 

nocHJiKajia 
ajiois^na 

>Kj^HaTHHr 



two (items) 

atlas (brightly colored silk cloth) 

dress 

robe (knee-length robe worn by Uzbeks) 

several 

cap (skull-cap worn by Uzbeks) 

in a parcel (locative) 

separately 

send 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

In Uzbek, indefinite pronouns are formed by several means: 

1. the numeral 6Hp 'one' before one of the interrogative 
pronouns ne^a 'how many' or i^an^a 'how much': 



6hp He^a 
6hp i^aHHa 



'several' 
'some, certain' 



The indefinite pronoun 6hp He^a 'several* is used before 
nouns that can be counted: 

Bhp He^a jxfnnyi. Sop. There are several caps.' 



The indefinite pronoun 6Hp i^an^a 'some, certain' is used 
before nouns that cannot be counted: 



6hp K^H^a Bai^T 



'(for) some time' 
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2. the numeral Snpop 'one' before one of the interrogative 
pronouns kwiuh 'nersorf or thp word H^pca *t>!ng': 

6Hpop KHinH 'somebody, someone' 

6iipop iiapca 'something' 

The interrogative pronouns khm 'who* and HHMa 'what' are used in the 
singular as well as in the plural: 

KHMJiap 'who (among several persons)?* 

HHMajiap 'what {among several things)?' 

YHHHr H^HZia HHMajiap 6op? 'What things are inside it?* 



There are many synonyms in Uzbek, Instead of using the same word 
twice in a speech, Uzbeks try to use its synonym, as they dislike 
repetition: The verbs io6opMoi< and >k j)^HaTMO^ are synonyms: 

Ke^a xaTHH loSopzjHM, 

} 'I sent the letter yesterday.' 
Kena xaTHH mfmrunu. 



CyB HHHinHH xoj^JiaftMaH. 

CyB HHHinHH HCTaflMaH. 



} 'I want to drink water/ 
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2. COMPETENCY: To get one's party on the line 

SITUATION: On the telephone 

ROLES: Receiver & PCV 



R: 



Jla66aft! 3mHTaMaH, 



PVC: Ajijio, By eTMHUi rypT - fK y^ - ojitmhui 6hpmh? 

R Ka 

PVC: HcMKM - Tom KapjicoH. Men Ora^eK 6iiJiaH ranjiauiMoi^^HMaH. 

R: 0Ta6eK x;o3Hp yftna ft^^. V 6Hp coax^iaH KeftHH yftaa S^Jiap. 

PVC: HxiUH. Men ynra Ken coar ojitk npHMJta Te;ie<|>oH i^HJiaMaH. 



VOCABULARY: 

Jia66aft 
3mHTaMaH 
ajiJio 

eTMHIU Tj^pT 
yH y^ 

OJITMHUI 6hP 

KapjicoH 

OTaC^K 

ranjiaiuMo^^HMan 



yes?, what did you say? 

I hear (you) 

hello? (used only on the telephone) 

seventy-four 

thirteen 

sixty-one 

Carlson 

Otabek 

1 want to speak 



lis 
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^03Hp 

coaTjiaH 



right now, now 

from an hour (ablative) 



6hp coaTnaH KeftHH in (after) an hour 



6yjiap 

ynra 

apzM 

OJITK HpHMjaa 

Tejie<^oH 

Tejie4>0H i^HJiaMaH 



he will probably be (future tense of 
probability) 

him (dative) 

half 

at six-thirty 

telephone 

I will phone. I will call 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The future tense of probability or posibility is formed by means of 
the suffix -p (after vowels) or -ap (after consonants) and the 
predicative suffixes. This tense may be translated '(he) will 
probably do/ '(he) may do,' or '(he) might do': 



HiuJia+p+MaH > HUiJiapMaH 
HUiJia+p + caH > HiuJiapcaH 
HUiJia+p > HuiJiap 



'I will probably work' 

'You will probably work* 

'He, she, it will probably 
work' 



HmJia+p + MH3 > HIII3iapMH3 
HIUJia+p + CH3 > HmjiapcH3 
HinJia+p+Jiap > Hiujiapjiap 



'We will probably work' 
'You will probably work' 
'They will probably work' 
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The third person singular has no predicative suffix. The third person 
pi'jra! p''ed!cativp ^^uffix -nap 'o p^\ used in spcken Uzbek: 

0Ta6eK 6hp coaT^aH KeftHH yftj^a Sj^Jiap. 

*Oiabek will probably be home in an hour.' 

Ynap 6hp coaTjiaH KeftHH yftzca Sj^Jiap. 
'They will probably be home in an hour.' 
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3. COMPETENCY: To leave a phone message 
SITUATION: On the telephone 
ROLES: PCV & Receiver 

PCV: Ajijio. Men npo<|)eccop Hoanpa 6HJiaH ranjiauiMoi^^H a^HM. 

R npo<|>eccop HoiiHpa K;o3Hp AHjaHmoKna. 7 3pTara ToniKeHTra 
i^afiTHS KeJiajiH. 

PCV: UnrKpivia hkkhh^h Maft Kynn rajiaCaJiap 6HJiaH y^pamyB 
eyjiHiUHHK aftTH6 i^yftcaHrHS, 

R KHFHpMa HKKHH^H >KyMa KyHK S^Jiaj^HMH? 

PCV: TJ^raia-Tj^rpH. y^parnyB myMa KyHH spraJiaS coax fujia 
6oirrjiaHH6, coar ^h HKKHna xyraftnH. 



VOCABULARY: 




npo<^eccop 


professor 


HonHpa 


Nodira 


ranJiaiiiMoi^HH 3hhm 


1 would like to 


Ah<hh>koh 


Andijan (city) 


AHflHH<OHiia 


in Andijan 


aprara 


tomorrow 


^aftTH6 KeJiaHH 


she will return 



ftHFHpMa HKKHH^H twenty-socond (ordinal) 
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Maft 


May 


TaJiaSa 


student 


y^pamyB 


meeting 


Sj^JlHIIIHHH 


its being (accusative) 


>KyMa 


Friday 


aftTHS i^J-ftcaHrna 


would you tell 


6J^JiaHHMH? 


is it?, will it be? 


Tj^nna-T^rpH 


correct 


3pTajia6 


in the morning 


6oinjiaHH6 


it will start, having started (past gerund) 


TvraflflH 


it will end 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The superlative or emphatic degree of an adjective is formed by partial 
reduplication of the first syllable of the adjective: 

T^rpH 'right, correct' Tj^nna-T^rpn 'exactly right' 



If the first syllable of the adjective ends in a vowel, the consonant - 
p is added to form a superlative or emphatic word: 



I^H3HJI 


'.ed* 


I<Hn-^H3HJI 


'bright red' 


i^opa 


'black* 


i^on-i^opa 


'pitch black' 


capHK 


'yellow' 


can-capHi^ 
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The past gerund is formed by means of the suffix -6 (after vowels) 
or -h6 (after consonants). The oast oeru'^d may be \r^n^\^teci into 
English as 'having done'; 'doing and'; or 'doing': 

i<aftT+H6 > E^aftTH6 'Savinn returned, returning' 

aftT + K6 > aftTK6 'having told, telling' 

Hmjia+6 > Hm:ia6 'having worked, working' 

When the suffix -canrHs is added to the final verb in a sentence, it is 
equivalent to English 'would you?' 

aftTH6 i^yftcaHrH3 'would you tell?' 
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COMPETENCY: To order and make an international 
Dhone nail 



SITUATION 
ROLtS: 



On the telephone 
PCV & operator 



PCV: Ajijio. By oneparopMH? 

Q }^a, onepaTop ch3hh auiHTflnTH. 

PCV: MeHHHr rejiec^oHHM ojixMHin hkkh - i^npi^ hkkh - ojitmhiu 
T^pT, Men AiviepHKa 6HJiaH rannaiuMoi^^HMaH. 

Q }^03Kp ft^ji 6aHZ[. 

PCV: Hjithmoc, eyiopTMa ^a6yji i^HJiHHr. TeJie4)0H pai^aMH -- 

CaKKH3 103 ;^H HKKH - CaKKH3 103 3JIJIHK 6eiIJ - fiHrHpMa HKKH 

5^TTH3 yn, 

Q BywpTMaHrHSHH Ka6yji i^HjiaMaH. Bnp coar KyTHniHHrHs 
KepaK 6yjiaz[H. 



VOCABULARY 

oneparop 
oneparopMH? 

SUIHTflnTH 

Tejie4>0HHM 

OJITMHIU HKKH 
HHpi^ HKKH 
OJITMHIU T^pT 



Operator 

is this the operator? 

he, she hears you (continuous present) 

my phone (number) 

sixty-two 

forty-two 

sixty-four 
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6yiopTMa 
na6yji KHJiHHr 
pai^aMH 
Tejie(|)OH pai^aMH 

CaHHH3 103 fn HHKH 

caHHH3 KI3 3JIJIHK 6em 
ftnrHpMa hkkh 
yTTH3 yn 
6yiopTMaHrH3HH 
na5yji ^HJiaMaH 

KyTHUIHHrHS 

KepaK 6J)^jiaflH 



line, way 

(reservation for a) call, order 

place 

its number 

telephone number 

eight- hundred-twelve 

eight- hundred-fifty-five 

twenty-two 

thirty-three 

your order (accusative) 

I will place, I will reserve, I will book 

your waiting 

will have to, will be necessary 
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GRAMMAR EXPLANATION 

The future of necessity expresses the idea 'to have to'. It is formed 
with a verbal noun and Kepan *necessar/ and ey-JiajiH 'it will be.' To 
indicate person, the possesr've F;uffixe?i -hm. -HHr, -h; 
-i:Mii3, -KKI-H3, -JiapH are added to the Verbal nouH: 

KyTHUi +HM > KyTHiuHM KepaK 6fmjxK 

*l (will) have to wait.' 

KyTHin +HHr > KyTHinHHr Kepan 6fmjiK 

'You (will) have to wait.' 

KyTHUi +H > KyTKniH KepaK BJ^JiaziH 

'He. she (will) have to wait.' 

KyTHUi +HMH3 > KyTHiiiHMH3 KepaK 6yjia;iH 

'We (will) have to wait.' 

KyTHin +HHrH3 > KyTHinHHrHs KepaK 6fmjiK 

'You (will) have to wait.' 

KyTHiu +JiapH > KyTHm:iapH KepaK SyjiajiH 

'They (will) have to wait/ 



PROVERB 



^TraH Huira y-KHHMa. 
'Do not regret what is past.' 
(= Don't cry over spilt milk.) 
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MEDICAL 



Culture Note: Getting Help When You Need It 

Competencies: 

1. To respond to questions about illness 

2. To ask about health hazards 
0. To report an ennergency 
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Topic 9 

MEDICAL 

GETliNG HELP WHEN iOU NEED IT 



The law in Uzbekistan stipulates that medical services for all the 
country's citizens are free. However, it must also be noted that the 
level and quality of medical care in general are not very high and are 
quite low in most rural areas. 

All medical institutions - including clinics, dispensaries, and 
hospitals -- are state-operated. They lack much of the medical 
equipment, instruments, and medicines that are routinely found in 
Western medical establishments. For this reason, medical research 
in Uzbekistan is not up to the modern world standard, and diagnosis 
and treatment are primitive. 

All citizens of Uzbekistan are registered at a clinic near their 
residences, and if they need a doctor, they go to that same clinic. 
Although clinic doctors do make house calls, they generally do so 
only for children, elderly people, and those with serious injuries or 
illnesses. Others must go to the clinic and wait for an available 
doctor. Of course, in extraordinary circumstances one can call an 
ambulance. The ambulance service in cities is relatively good, but in 
rural areas it is poor. 

Those who want to become doctors study at medical institutes for 
six years. Most doctors, however, are poorly paid. This negatively 
affects their desire to work hard and their ability to give their 
patients high-quality care. 

Recently, some private clinics have been opened where patients pay 
for medical services. But it is still unclear how widespread these 
will become. 

Pharmacies in Uzbekistan are experiencing severe shortages of 
medicines. Foreigners working in or traveling to Uzbekistan, even 
for a short time, should take along any needed medicines and 
especially disposable syringes. 
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1. COMPETENCY: To respond to questions about illness 
SITUATION: A clinic 



ROLES 



PCV & Doctor 



PCV: BoniHM orpunnTH. HcHTMaM 6op, ^s^mkk omoh ceannMan, 
ByryH Hinra 6opa onMaflHM, 

D TeMnepaTypaHrH3HH ;S!^Ji^aaHHrH3MH? 

PCV: Xa, ;^jnanHM. TeMnepaTypaM frrn^ caKKH3 Syryn sa 
;5^HnaH ojiTH napama. 

D: ^y^yp Ha4>ac oJiHHr, OrsHHrHSHH o^nnr. ToMorHHrH3 
HH3apH6aH. TyMOB 6yjiH6cH3. 



VOCABULARY 



orpHHnTH 


it is aching (continuous present) 


6omHM orpHHnTH 


1 have a headache, my head is aching 


HCHTMaM 


my fever 


eMOH 


bad 


cea^nMaH 


1 am feeling 


HUira 


to work 



6opa ojiMajiHM I could not go 

TeMnepaTypaHrH3HH your temperature (accusative) 

J^ji-^asHHrHS you took, you measured 

Js^jivaflHHrH3MH? did you take?, did you measure? 
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5^ 


yes 


yji^anHM 


1 measured 


TeMneparypaM 


my temperature 


J^TTH3 CaKKH3 


thirty-eight 


6yTyH 


whole, entire 


funZH OJITH 


six-tenths (fraction) 


napa>Ha 


degree 


Hyi^yp 


deep, deeply 


Ha4>ac ojiHHr 


take a breath, breathe 


Or3HHrH3HH 


your mouth (accusative) 


O^HHr 


open 


TOMorHHrna 


your throat 


i^H3apH6nH 


it seems to be enflamed (past tense of 




inference) 


TyMOB 


a cold 


ey'jiHecHa 


you seem to have (past tense of infere 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The past tense of inference or hearsay is formed by the suffix -6 
(after vowels) or -h6 (after consonants) and the predicative 
suffixes -Man, -can, -hh; -mh3, -ch3, ~x[HJiap: 



H^+H6 + MaH > H^H6MaH 



'it seems (they say that) 
drank' 
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H^+H5+CaH > HTTHScaH 



HH+H6+mi > hhh6jih 



'it seems (they say that) you 
drank' 

'it seems (they say that) he. 
she drank' 



h^+h6 + mh3 > h^h6mh3 



HH+H6+CH3 > H^h6cH3 



H^+H6+flHJiap > HHH6X[HJiap 



'it seems (they say that) we 
drank' 

It seems (they say that) you 
drank' 

'it seems (they say that) 
they drank' 



This tense expresses a reported action or occurrence or one that is 
inferred by the speaker: 

TyMOB 6y^JIH6cH3. 

'It seems that you have a cold.' 

Ke^a Me55M0H KeJiH6flH. 

'They say that the guest came yesterday.' 



Reflexive pronouns are formed by adding possessive suffixes to the 
word ya: 



ya+HHr > ysHHr 

3^3+ H > y3H 



'myself 

'yourself 

'himself/ 'herself,' 'itself 
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y3+HMH3 > J^3HMH3 
y3+HHrH3 > J-SHHrHS 
y3+jiapH > 1^3JiapH 



'ourselves' 

•yourself,' 'yourselves' 

'themselves' 



The word ^3 without a possessive suffix is used in the meaning 

'own': 

^3 khto6hm 'my own book' 
^3 KHToSHHr 'your own book* 
^3 khto6h 'his, her own book' 

PRONUNCIATION NOTE 

When a possessive suffix is added to a noun ending in the consonant 
-K, the consonant is often pronounced and written as -r: 

TOMOK+HM > TOMorKM 'my throat' 

T0M0K+HHrH3 > TOMOPHHrHS 'your throat' 
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2. COMPETENCY: To ask about health hazards 



SITUATION 



ROLES; 



A clinic 



PCV & Doctor 



PVC: floKTop, Men i^osyH eran ajiHM. KopHHM orpHnnxH, 
D: KoByHHHHr ycTHjoiaH coByi^ cys H^ran 3flHHrH3MH? 
PVC: Men H^raH 3HHM. Emoh Sj^^JiajiHMH? 
D: Mesa e6, coByi^ cys h^hui cofjikk ynyn aapap. 

VOCABULARY: 



JlOKTOp 


doctor 


eraH s^hm 


1 ate, 1 had eaten (perfect past) 


orpw/inTH 


it is aching 


ycTHnaH 


on top of (postposition) 


^oByHHHHr ycTHnan 


on top of the nnelon 


H^raH ommms 


you drank, you had drunk (perfect past) 


HMraK 3flHHrH3MH? 


did you drink?, had you drunk? 


H^raH 3flHM 


1 drank, 1 had drunk 


eMOH SJ^JiaUHMH? 


is it bad?, will it be bad? 


e6 


eaten and, having eaten and (past gerund) 


HHHUI 


drinking (verbal noun) 


COrJIHK 


health 
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corjiHK y^yH for (your) health 

3apap harmful 

GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The perfect past tense is formed by adding the past participle -ran 
to a verb in combination with the irregular verb 3moi^ (3.hhm. 3jiHHr, 
3flH; 3JIHK, 3nHHrH3, 3HKJiap). This tense may be translated as 
'have done/ 'had done/ or 'done": 

eraH 3zjhm 'I have (had) eaten' 

eraH 3flHHr 'you have (had) eaten* 

eraH 3HH 'he, she has (had) eaten' 

eraH 3Hhk 'we have (had) eaten' 

eraH 3flHHrH3 'you have (had) eaten' 
eraH suHJiap 'they have (had) eaten' 



The negative of this tense is formed by adding the suffix -Ma 
between the stem of the verb and the past participle suffix: 

e+Ma+ran 3ztHM > eMaran 3Z[hm M have (had) not eaten' 

e+Ma+ran 3HHHr > eMaran szinnr 'you have (had) not 

eaten' 

e+Ma+ran 3hh > eMaran 3flH 'he, she have (had) not 

eaten* 
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It expresses an action completed in the distant past or before 
anothftr action was (^^i^pleted: 

AsBaji i^OByH eran 3jihm. KeftHH cosyi^ cyB H^ran 3jihm. 
IIIy^TiaH KeftHH hophhm orpufln. 

'First I had eaten melon. Then I had drank cold water. After 
that my stomach hurt/ 
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3. COMPETENCY: To report an emergency 
SITUATION: Host family home 
ROLES: PCV & Host family member 

PCV: Te3 ;ioKTop Ha?;Hpa ojiacKSMH? 

HFM: HHMa 6fnnii7 Hera momHJiKncH3? 

PCV: MeHHHr h^cthm nacaji S^jihS i^oniiK. Y wparHaa orpHis 
ceannTH. Aj^ojih >KHJMHft. 

HFM: YHziaii S^Jica, 6h3 IIIaSaT noKTopra Tejie4>0H i^hjihuihmhs 
uiapT. 



VOCABULARY: 

Tea 

^a^Hpa 0JiacH3MH? 

Hera? 

moiUHJiflncH3 

KacaJi 6yjiK6 ^ojijiH 

KiparHna 

orpHi^ 

ceaHHTH 

a^ojiH 



quickly, quick, fast 

could you call? 

why? 

you are in a hurry 

he suddenly got sick 

in his, her heart 

pain 

he, she feels, is feeling (continuous 
present) 

his, her condition 

serious 
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IIIa6aT 



TeJie4>0H KHJIHUIHMHS 



mapr 



Shabat 

our phoning (possessive) 

must 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

Uzbek uses a construction consisting of two verbs to express the idea 
of 'to be able/ 'can.' The first verb has the present gerund suffix 
-a (after consonants) or -ft (after vowels) and the second verb is the 
auxiliary verb ojimoi^. In this construction, the tense and predicative 
suffixes are added to the stem of the auxiliary verb: 

Hai^Hp + a oji + a+MaH > ^ai^Hpa oJiaMaH 

'I can (am/will be able to) call' 

nai^Kp + a 011 + a + can > ^ai^npa ojiacan 

'you can (are/will be able to) cair 

^a^Hp+a oji + a + iiH > ^ai^Hpa oJiaflK 

'he, she can (is/will be able to) call' 

yi^H + ft 0JI+a+MH3 > yt^Hft 0JiaMH3 

'we can (are/will be able to) read' 

5^I^H+ft 0JI+a+CH3 > yi^Hft 0JiaCH3 

'you can (are/will be able to) read' 
J^i^H+ft oji+a+;iHJiap > ;^^Hft ojia^HJiap 
'they can (are/will be able to) read' 



l?r^ 
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The negative of this construction is formed by adding the suffix -Ma 
to the stem nf the auxiliary verb; 

^a^Hpa oji+Ma+a+MaH > nai^Kpa ojiMaftMan 'I cannot call' 

;^HHH 0JI-Ma+fi-^^laK > yi^Hfl: ojiMaftMah 'I cannot read* 

When KOJiMoH is the second verb of a compound verb, it adds the 
meaning 'suddenly' to the action of the first verb: 

Men Kacaji 6fnii6 ^ojizihm, 'I suddenly got sick.' 

CeH Kacaji 63>jih6 ^o^nziHHr. 'You suddenly got sick.' 

nj^cTHM Kacaji 6yjiH6 i^ojijih. 'My friend suddenly got sick/ 

PROVERB 

KHMHpr^araH Knp oinap. 
'Even the one who crawls crosses the hill.' 
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SHOPPING 



Culture Note: Markets and Stores in Uzbekistan 

Competencies: 

1. To ask for items, prices and quantities 

2. To bargain for items 

3. To shop at a state store 
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Topic 10 
SHOPPING 
MAhKErS AND STORES IN UZBEKISTAN 



Under the Soviet economic system all major stores were owned and 
operated by the state. But even in those days most Uzbeks preferred 
to buy food at the bazaars, or open markets, from individual farmers. 
Even though the price in the bazaars often was two or three times 
higher than that in the state stores, the quality usually v*as far 
superior. Today, the selection in state stores remains poor. 

Another problem encountered in shopping in state stores is that the 
customer must select an item, wait in line to pay for it, and then 
pick up the item. In addition, the usually impatient sales people are 
reluctant to allow customers to inspect the goods for sale prior to 
buying them. 

There is no equivalent to the American supermarket in Uzbekistan. 
Food stores generally specialize in specific products such as meat, 
fruits and vegetables, bread, or fish. 

For centuries before the Soviet era, Uzbek private craftsmen were 
famous for the cloths, rugs, footwear, and jewelry which they 
produced and sold. Local production not only satisfied local needs, 
but it was sufficient for export to neighboring lands. The most 
developed industrial products were silks, cottons, and leather goods 

Under Soviet rule, however, all factories and stores which produced 
and sold manufactured goods became part of the state system, and 
private ownership of factories and trade in manufactured goods 
were prohibited. This destroyed the economy which had been based 
on a long tradition of craftsmanship. 

In the early 1990s, some manufactured goods began to be produced 
by the private sector. Today, there are a few private stores in the 
big cities that sell manufactured goods. Some of these stores sell 
goods for "Soviet*' money still in circulation. Because the prices in 
these shops are so high, however, few ordinary citizens can afford 
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to shop in them. Other private shops sell goods only for foreign 
currency (dollars, pounds, marks, etc), but goods in thesp shnn<; are 
also beyond the reach of the average citizen, who receives a monthly 
salary in rubles from the state. 

because shortagec of food products and certain manufactured goods 
appeared in Uzbekistan following its independence, state stores 
began to require citizens to pay for certain goods with ration 
coupons issued by the republic. Citizens receive these coupons every 
month from their workplace along with their salary. Without these 
coupons it is impossible to buy many necessities at state stores. 

When in the markets, Uzbeks always shop around and bargain over 
prices of goods. If a vendor's initial price for something is ten 
rubies, he will usually sell it for five. Moreover, prices at the 
market fluctuate throughout the day. so the price of an item in the 
morning may be higher than in the afternoon or vice versa. 

The basic monetary unit in Uzbekistan is the so/77, which is 
equivalent to the unit of the Russian ruble. One som, which may be 
either paper or coin, is equal to 100 tiyin, which are coin. Plans call 
for the introduction of a new currency known as the tanga in the 
near future. Uzbeks formerly used the gold tanga as their basic unit 
of currency. 
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1. COMPETENCY: To ask for items, prices and quantities 
SITUATION: Market 



ROLES; 



PCV & Seller 



PCV: By i^aHflaft aHop, oth? 

S: By - KyBaHHHr HopnoH anopH. Cusra ^aHcaft Meea KepaK? 

PCV: Menra 3Hr mnpHH Mesa Kepan. YsyM ne-ja cful Hok-'^h? 

S: yayMHHHr 6hp khjioch ^h c^m. Hoh 5?aM my napxjia. Kyn 
oJicaHrH3, ap30H napxjia SepaMan. 



VOCABULARY: 




aHop 




pomegranates 


KyBa 




Kuva (place name) 


uopjion 




sour, bittersweet 


KyBaHKKr 


Hop;ioH aHopH 


sour pomegranate of Kuva 


3Hr 




most 



3Hr niHpHH 
yayM 

HOK 

H0K--4H? 
KHJIO 



sweetest, the most sweet 

grapes 

pears 

what about? (particle) 

what about the pears? 

kilo, kilogram 
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6hp khjioch 

j^aM my 

Hapxjia 

ojicaHrns 

apsoH 

6epaMaH 



per kilo 

the same, also that 

price (locative) 

if you buy, if you take (conditional) 

lower, cheap 

I will sell, I will give 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding the suffix 
-poi^ to the stem of an adjective: 

HCCHi^+poi^ > HccH^poi^ 'warmer' 

cosyi^+po^ > coBy^poi^ 'colder' 

The superlative degree of adjectives is formed by placing the word 
3Hr 'most, very' before an adjective: 

3Hr iiiHpHH 'sweetest' 

3Hr i^HMMaT 'most expensive' 

Sometimes, especially in spoken Uzbek, the word Hiyaa 'very, too' is 
used instead of snr: 

myjidi uiHpHH = 3Hr mnpHH 'sweetest' 

myjidi i^HMMar = 3Hr i^HMMar 'most expensive' 
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Another function of the particle -^h is to form a question meaning 
'what about?' !n this meaning the pprticle rr?,y be added to one word 
noun predicates: 

HoK-'^H? 'What about thft pears'?' 



When added to the conditional suffix -ca, this particle has the 
meaning 'what (happens) if?*: 

KejiMaca-HH? 'What if he, she does not come?' 
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2. COMPETENCY: To bargain for items 
SITUATION: Market 



ROLES: 



PCV & Seller 



PVC: Xojia, HKKHTa aJ^nnHHH 103 c^Mra 6epacH3MH? 

S: Kyj^, 103 cJ-Mra 6yjiMaft;iH. Maftjin, ch3 6hp K33 ftHrnpMa cfu 
6epa i^ojiHHr. By iiJ^nnHJiap nJ^JiJia THKHJiran. 

PVC: Xj^n. Bnp 103 J^h cJ^m 6epcaM, po3hmhch3? 

S: MaflJiH, 6ojiaM. Mej^MOH 3KaHCH3. PosHMan. Bapana TonHKr! 



VOCABULARY: 




xojia 


aunt (form of address) 


xtynnHHH 


cap (accusative) 


6epacH3MH? 


will you sell? 


103 c^Mra 


for 100 rubles (dative) 


6hP 103 fiHFHpMa 


one hundred-twenty 


6epa j^ojiHHr 


you may pay, please pay 


i^yjifla 


by hand (locative) 


THKHJiraH 


sewn 


5hp k)3 yn 


one hundred-ten 


SepcaM 


if 1 pay (conditional) 


p03H 


satisfied, pleased 
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P03HMHCH3? 


do you agree?, are you satisfied? 


60JiaM 


my child (form of address) 


MeJ?MOH 


guest 


3KaHCH3 


after all, you are 


posHMaH 


1 agree 


6apaKa 


abundance 


TonHHr 


find 


6ap^..a TonHHr! 


good luck to you! 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The words xojia and 6ojiaM are forms of address. XoJia 'aunt' is used 
by younger people to address unknown older women and the word 
6oJiaM 'my child' is used by older men and women to address younger 
people: 

Po3HMHcn3, xoJia? 'Do you agree, aunt?' 

MafiJiH, 6ojiaM. 'All right, my child.' 



When the irregular verb form 3KaH is used as a component of a noun 
predicate, it may be translated 'seem,' 'seems,' 'after all,' 
'apparently': 



CH3 MeJ^MOH 3KaHCH3 



'After all, you are a guest' 
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The predicative suffixes -Man, -can; -mh3, -ch3, -Jiap may be 
added directly to the irregular form sKan* 

Men cor SKaHMan. '1 seem to be healthy/ 

CeH cor 3HnKcaH. 'You seem to be healthy.' 

y cor 3KaH. *He, she seems to be healthy.' 

Bh3 cor 3KaHMH3, 'We seem to be healthy.' 
Ch3 cor 3KaHCH3. 'You seem to be healthy.' 

yjiap cor 3KaHJiap. 'They seem to be healthy.' 

PRONUNCIATION NOTE 

The compound verb 6epa hojt.hhf consis'd of the present gerund 
6epa 'giving' and the auxiliary verb i^ojimht 'to stay.' The first verb 
in the compound carries the primary meaning, while ^ojimo^ adds the 
meaning of permission or a request. When i^ojimoi^ expresses a 
request, the vowel in the second syllable is pronounced longer: 

Ch3 6hp K)3 ftHFupMa cfu 6epa nojiHHr, 

'You may pay 120 rubles.' (permission) 

Menra KHTo6HHrH3HH 6epa i^ojiHHr. 
'Please give me your book,' (request) 
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3. COMPETENCY: To shop at a state store 
SITUATION: State store 



ROLES: 



PCV & Salesperson 



PCV: KyfijiaKJiap i^aftcH 6yiiHMjia coTHJiasH? 

8: Men CH3HHHr XK3MaTHHrH3ra TaftepMan. CH3ra HHMa KepaK? 

PCV: Men Mana 6y K5^ftjiaKHH k^pmo^mh 3Jihm. By KyfijiaKHHHr oi< 
panrH 6opMH? 

S: Xa, 6op. Mana 6y naxranan i^HUHHran. 

PCV: By Menra moc KejiMaftHH. EnrH myn^ najira anan. KaTTaporH 
6opMH? 

8: Cuara ^aBO panrn ei^anHMH? 

PCV: Bhp Kj^pafl-HH? By panr Menra ei^anH. Szk x;aM Menra moc. 
Men 6yHH oJiaMan. Yhh ypa6 SepHHr. 



VOCABULARY: 

KyfiJiaK 
i^aiiCH? 

6yjiHMjia 

COTHJiajIH 

XH3MaTHHrH3ra 
Taftep 

Kj-pMOI^^H 3JIHM 



shirt, dress 

which? 

in a department 

it is sold 

at your service (dative) 

ready 

I would like to see 
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01^ 


white 


panrK 


its color 


naxraflan 


of cotton (ablative) 


i^HJiHHraH 


made 


Moc KejiMaAjiH 


it does not fit 


enrn 


its sleeves 


KaJira 


short 


KaTTapoi^ 


bigger 


KaxTaporH 


bigger one (possessive) 


>^aBo paHFH 


blue 


6np Kj^paft-^H? 


why don't I give it a try? 


MOC 


fitting, suitable 


J'pa6 6epHHr 


wrap it up (for me) 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The construction -moi^^h 3jivl expresses desire and may be translated 
'would like to': 

Men Mana 6y KyftJiaKHH k^pmoi^^h 3flHM. 

M would like to see this shirt/ 
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In this construction, the predicative suffixes -m, -hf; -k, -hphs, -Jiap 
are added to the irrpoular verb form 3nH- 



Men KypMO«"iH 3ZIHM 
ceH K^pMOI^^H 3AHHr 



'I would like to see' 
•you would like to see' 
'he, she would like to see' 



6h3 kJS^pmoi^^h 3flHK 'we would like to see' 

CH3 K^pMoi^MH 3flHHrH3 'you would like to see' 
yjiap Kj^pMopcMH aziHJiap 'they would like to see' 



To express the idea of 'to like/ the dative suffix -ra is added to 
personal pronouns before the verb form e^ajiH: 



Menra ei^ajiH 
ceHra e^aflH 
ynra ei^anH 



'I like' 
'you like' 
'he, she likes' 



6H3ra e^ajiH 
CH3ra ei^ajiH 
yjiapra ei^anH 



'we like' 
'you like' 

'they like' 



The phrase Menra moc 'it fits me' has the same structure as Menra 
ei^aziH. 



PROVERB 



lllHpHH ejiroHflan a^^HH xaKHi<aT hxiuh. 
The bitter truth is better than a sweet lie.' 
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PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 11 



Culture Note: Living in Uzbekistan 

Competencies: 

1. To identify self and describe Peace Corps assignment 

2. To describe Peace Corps* role in Uzbekistan 

3. To describe work and education background 
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PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION II 
Living in U^BEKlSTAiNi 



Although much of its territory was part of the Russian empire for 
130 years, Uzbekistan is today an independent country which is 
again part of the East. Despite Soviet policies, Uzbeks have 
preserved their own customs, culture, and language, in short, their 
"Uzbekness." Guests in the republic will enjoy both the people and 
the land. 

Most of Uzbekistan has a warm and dry climate. The wettest months 
of the year are April and May. By the end of May daytime 
temperatures are already high, often in the upper 80s. The period 
between June 25 and August 5 is called chilla (the forty days of 
summer) or saratan in Uzbek. During this period it is hot throughout 
Uzbekistan, with daytime temperatures generally in the upper 90s; 
temperatures of 100 to 105 degrees are also common. 

Many people who come to Uzbekistan from abroad are accustomed to 
drinking cold beverages when it is hot. Uzbeks, on the other hand, 
quench their thirst with hot tea. Westerners may find this practice 
odd, but it has evolved over millenia of experience. In Uzbekistan, it 
is recommended not to eat too much fruit in the summer, and 
certainly not to drink cold water afterward. 

In the autumn the days are warm, but temperatures cool off 
considerably in the evenings. At this time of year the rural 
population is extremely busy with the harvest of cotton, fruits, and 
vegetables. When the harvest is finished, the "wedding season" 
begins. Preparations for wedding celebrations may take years to 
complete. Wedding festivities typically last several days and in 
villages often include traditional Central Asian wrestling contests 
and an equestrian sport called uloq where riders attempt to pick up e 
sheep or goat carcass and carry it to a designated point. In urban 
areas, wedding celebrations are more similar to those in Russia and 
Europe. 
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The cold months in Uzbekistan include December, January, and 
February, whf^n it snows anf^ temppratijr<=ss ?5re in the 20s. 

One of Uzbekistan's best known holidays is Navroz, which is the 
Persian word for "new year " The Navroz celebration takes place at 
tne time or the Goring equinox on March iii or 22. This festival lias 
been celebrated in the country since pre-lsiamic times. It includes 
performances of song, music, and dance throughout Uzbekistan. 
Special foods are also prepared and distributed to friends and 
neighbors. 
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COMPETENCY: To identify self and describe Peace 
Corps as^ignnnent 



SITUATION: 



ROLES 



Government office 



Uzbek Goveriiinent Official & PCV 



UQO: AccajioMy aJialiKyM! Men CapsHryji JI[afla>KOH HH3HMaH. Ch3 

AMepHKaJIHKMHCH3? 

PCV: XaL, TonflHHrH3. Men Kj^uiMa IIlTaTJiap Thhhjihk 

KopnycHHHHr ataocHMaH. Hcmhm - Bap6apa Bepnep. 

UQD: AMepHKanaH H^u khiiih KejirannHp, myHflafiMH? 

PCV: 736eHHCTOHra Thhhjihk KopnycHHHHr ftHrnpMa 6em 

Hj^HrHJiJiHCH KejiraH, Bh3 5^36eK Hm6HJiapMOHJiapHra khhhh 
HopxoHajiap TauiKHJi axKUiiia epjiaM 6epMoi^^HMH3. 



VOCABULARY: 

CapBHryji 
naflaHiOH 

I^H3H 

AMepHKaJIHK 

T0nflHHrH3 

Thhhjihh Kopnycii 
Thh^jihk KopnycHHHHr 
a'bsocH 
Bap6apa 



Sarvigul (female proper name) 

Dadajan (family name) 

his daughter (element of family name) 

American 

you guessed it 

Peace Corps 

of the Peace Corps 

its member 

Barbara 
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Bepnep Werner 

KHiUH person 

KejiraHjiHp evidently have come (past tense of 

probauii'ity) 

mynziaftMH? is that right?, is it so? 

ftHFHpMa 6em twenty-five 

K^HrHJiJiH volunteer 

Hm6HJiapM0H businessman 

y36eK Hiii6HJiapM0HJiapHra to Uzbek businessmen 

KHHHK small 

KopxoHa enterprise 

raiuKHJi aTHiufla in organizing 

epjiaM 6epMo^^HMH3 we want to help 

GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

Under Soviet rule all Uzbek family names were formed with Russian 
suffixes: 1. the suffix -ob (after consonants) or -es (after vowels) 
were added to masculine names; 2, the suffix -osa (after 
consonants) or -esa (after vowels) was added to feminine names. 



Before Soviet rule Uzbeks formed family names with Uzbek words 
like yrjiH 'his son' for masculine and i^H3k 'his daughter' for feminine 
names. Since Uzbekistan became independent many Uzbeks have been 
getting rid of the alien suffixes in their names: 

CapBHryji JUajiawoH ^H3H 'Sarvigul Dadajan's daughter' 
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Some Uzbeks are adopting another former means of expressing 
family nnmes that Pmplcy^ no suffiy or worn it vM: 

3oKHp KoflHp 

JoxKp i<onHpHft 

30KHp KoHHp JTJIH 

The past tense of probability expresses an uncertainty on the part of 
the speaker concerning an action completed in the past. It may be 
translated by adding English words like 'perhaps/ 'possibly,' 
'probably,' 'apparently,' or 'evidently' to the past tense: 

AMepHKajiaH Kj^n khoih KejirannHp. 

'Evidently, many people have come from America' 

This tense is formed by adding the suffix -flHp to the past participle 
in -ran along with one of the predicative suffixes -Man, 
-caH; -MH3, -CH3, -Jiap: 

afiT+raH+jinp + MaH > aftTraHHHpMaH 

'perhaps (possibly) 1 said' 

aftT+raH+ziHp+caH > afirraHj^HpcaH 

'perhaps (possibly) you said' 

aflT+raH+jiHp > afiTrannHp 

'perhaps (possibly) he, she said' 
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aiiT+raH+;iHp+MH3 > aarranjiHpMHa 
'perhaps (possibly) we said' 
afl[T+raH+;jHp+-cH3 > aftTraH^npcHS 
'perhaps (possibly) you said' 
afiT + raH+;iHp+nap > aftrraHjiHpjiap 
'perhaps (possibly) they said' 
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2. COMPETENCY: To describe Peace Corps' role in 

U7bekisJan 



SITUATION: 



ROLES; 



Government office 



Uzbek Government Official & PCV 



UGQ CH3JiapHH KH^HK 6H3Hec MyTaxaccHCJiapH jieftHiiiflnTH. 

PVC: Ty-rpH. '^'a MaMJiaKaTHMXca mgh i^aM 6H3Hec 6HJiaH 

luyryjiJiaHap 3J[hm. y36eKHCTOHHHHr BHJioHTJiapHfla kh^hk 
KopxoHaJiapra Tajia6 KaTTajiHrHHH 6HJiraH 3flHK, 

UQO: Xai^Hi^aTaH j^aM, CoBer jzaspHjia MapKa3ra 4>ai^aT naxra nepaK 
3iiH. Mapnas HMmjioi^Jiapjia kh^hk KopxoHajiap i^ypHUiHH "^en 
yftJiaMac 3iiH. 



VOCABULARY: 

CH3JiapHH 
KH^HK 6H3HeC 

MyraxaccHc 
Tj^rpH 
jiefiHUiflnTH 
MaMJianaTHMXta 
6H3Hec 6HJiaH 
iiiyryjiJiaHap buku 

BHJIOHTJiapHZia 

KopxoHaJiapra 



you (plural, accusative) 

small business 

specialist 

right, true 

they say, they are saying 

in my country 

in business 

I used to be engaged in (habitual past) 

in its provinces 

for enterprises (dative) 
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TaJia6 



demand 



KaTTaJIHrHHH 


that it is great 


6KJiraH 3IIHH 


we know, we had known (perfect past) 


x;a^HKaTaH 


truly, actually, really 


x;a^Hi^aTaH x;aM 


indeed 


flasp 


period 


CoBeT ztaspHjia 


in the Soviet period 


MapKasra 


the Center (dative) 


4)ai<aT 


only 


KepaK 3ZIH 


needed 


i^HLUJio^Jiapna 


in rural areas 


^ypHLUHH 


building (accusative) 


2^e^ 


never, no 


yftjiaMac 3flH 


it used to not think about 



GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY EXPLANATIONS 

The habitual past tense expresses an action habitually or 
repetitively committed in the past and may be translated as 'used 

to': 

Men 6H3Hec SHJian in/ryjiJiaHap 3;ihm. 
'1 used to be engaged in business.' 



This tense is formed by adding the suffix -ap (after consonants) or 
-p (after vowels) to the stem of the verb before the irregular verb 
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formafiH. The predicative suffixes -m, -hf; -k, -HHrH3, -Jiap are 
added to the irregular form 3J:h: 

uiyryjiJiaH+ap sjih+m > uiyryjiJiaHap 3J5HM 

*! used to be engaged in' 

inyryjiJiaH+ap 3;iH+Hr > luyryjiJianap anuHr 

'you used to be engaged in' 

myryjiJian+ap 3jih > myryji;naHap 3iiH 

•he. she used to be engaged in' 

uiyryjiJiaH+ap 3hk + k > myryjiJiaHap 3flHK 

'we used to be engaged in' 

myryjiJiaH+ap 3zcH + HrH3 > uiyryjiJiaHap ajocHHrns 

•you used to be engaged in' 

uiyryjiJiaH+ap 3jiH+Jiap > myryjiJianap 3Z[HJiap 

'they used to be engaged in' 

The negative of this tense is formed by adding the suffix -Mac to the 
stem of the verb, followed by 3Z[h: 

inyryjiJiaH+Mac sah+m > myrynJiaHMac sjkhm 

•| did not engage in' 

inyryjiJiaH+Mac snu+nr > uiyryjiJiaHMac ajiHHr 

•you did not engage in' 

uiyryjiJiaH+Mac 3zih > myryjiJiaHMac ;^jih 

'he, she did not engage in' 
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luyryxrjiaH+Mac 3Jih+k > inyryjiJiaHMac sruk 

'we did not engage in' 

myryjijian+Mac 3HH+HrH3 > iiiyryjiaiaHMac 3j(HHrH3 

'you did not engage in' 

inyryjiJiaH+Mac 3j3H+Jiap > luyryjiJiaHMac 3;tHJiap 

'they did not engage in' 



The word Mapnas 'Center' is used to refer to the central government j 



of the fornner USSR, 
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3. COMPETENCY: To describe work and education 

backnroupH 



SITUATION 



ROLES 



Provincial office 



Local OTticiai & HCV 



LO: OjiHfl MatJiyMOTHH i^aepfla 0JiraHCH3? 

PCV: HHJiHaHa yHKBepcHTeTHHH TyrarraHMaH. 

LO: CH3HHHr coj^anrHs HHMa? 

PCV: H^THCOfl^HMaH. YHKBepcHTeTHH TyraTH6, aBsaji Karra 

HopxoHaHH 6om^apaeTraH 3jihm, 

LO: riaxTa, nHJiJia, MeBa-ca63aBOTJiapHZ i^afiTa HinJiam y^yH y36eK 
jaex?^oHJiapH khhhk :. .:oHaJiapra My^^roK. 



VOCABULARY: 



OJIHfi 



MatJiyMOT 



ojiraHCH3 



Hnj^Hana yHHsepcHTeTH 



TyrarraHMaH 



co:i;aHrH3 



HI^THCOn^H 



HI^THCO;EI^HMaH 



higher 

education, information 

you got, you received 

Indiana University 

I graduated, I have graduated 

your field 

economist 

I am an economist 
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TyraTH6 

aBBaji 

HoivinaiiKR;[:a 

cJ^Hr 

6om^apaeTraH 3zi;hm 

nHJiJia 

i^aftTa Hinjiam 

5^36eK flex;KOHJiapH 



Topic 1 1 

after graduating from, having graduated 
from (past neriind) 

first 

in a company 

then, after 

I was managing (continuous past) 

silk, silkworm cocoon 

processing 

farmer 

Uzbek farmers 

required 



GRAMMAR EXPLANATIONS 

The verb HUiJiaraHTiHM is an abbreviated form of the perfect past tense 
and consists of the suffix -raH and the irregular verb 3flH. This short 
form of the perfect past lacks the first vowel of the irregular verb, and 
as a result the main verb and the irregular verb are pronounced and 
written as a single verb: 



HiiiJiaraH 3HKM > HmJiarannHM 
HuiJiaraH a/iKHr > HUiJiaraHUHHr 
HuiJiaraH 3;ih > HuinarannH 



•| had worked' 
Vou had worked' 
'he, she had worked' 



HiiiJiaraH 3HKk > HiiiJiaraHjiHK 



'we had worked' 



HinJiaraH 3HHHrH3 > HiujiaraHjiHHrHa 'you had worked' 
HuiJiaraH snHJiap > HinjiaraHflHJiap 'they had worked' 
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The continuous past tense is formed by means of the suffix 
-exraH (after vowels) or -aeTraH (after consonants) along with the 
irregular verb ajiH. The predicative suffixes -m, -hf: -k, -hphs, 
-Jiap are added to the ineguiar form 3flH. The continuous past tense 
expresses an action occurring continuously in the past: 

Soinnap+aeTraH 3HH + m > 6omi^apaeTraH 3flHM 

'I was managing' 

6oiui^ap+aeTraH 3j[iH + Hr > 5oinisapaeTraH 3flHHr 

'you were managing' 

6omi^ap+aeTraH 3hh > 6omi^apaeTraH 3HH 

'he, she was managing' 

6oini<ap+aeTraH 3zih + k > 6oin^apaeTraH a^HK 

'we were managing' 

6omHap+aeTraH anH + HPHs > 6omi^apaeTraH 3flHHrH3 

'you were managing* 

6omi^ap+aeTraH aiiH + Jiap > 6omj^apaeTraH anHJiap 

'they were managing' 

PROVERB 

Hjim ojiHin - Hrna SHJian Mynyi^ i^a3Hiii. 
'Acquiring knowledge is like digging a well with a needle.' 
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APPENDIX 1: THE COMPETENCIES IN ENGLISH 
Topic 1: Personal Identification 

Competency 1: To express greetings and be greeted 

PCV: How do you do! 

T: How do you do! Welcome! Please, come in! 

PCV: Thank you! 

Competency 2: To identify and introduce self 

PCV: My name is Donald. My family name is Smith. I am from 
California. 

T: Welcome! Please, come. My name is Erkin, My family name is 
Karimov. I am a teacher. 

PCV: I am learning Uzbek, I plan to work in Uzbekistan. 

Competency 3: To ask and respond about well-being 

T: How are you? How are things? 

PCV: Thank you! Everything is just tine. How are things with you? 

T: Everything is fine with me, too. 

Competency 4: To say goodbye 

PCV: Excuse me, I have to go. 

T: Goodbye! Go in peace. 

PCV: O.K., goodbye! Stay in peace. 
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Topic 2: Classroom Orientation 

Competency 1: To respond to instructions 

1; Lisien and write the sentence. 

PCV: Please read it slowly. 

T: All right. Do you understand me? 

Competency 2: To ask for explanations 

PCV: I don't understand this sentence, 

T: Which sentence? 

PCV: What does "Cor ejJ^JiHHr!" mean? 

T: This is a good wish. You can say it to your friends. 

Competency 3: To respond to warm-up questions 

T: Mike, where were you on Sunday? 

PCV: I was at home on Sunday. 

T: What did you do at home? 

PCV: I read a book, watched television, and wrote a letter to my 
friend. 
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Topic 3: Conversations with Hosts 

Competency 1: To ask and answer personal information 

questions 

HFM: How long will you stay in Uzbekistan? 

PCV: I will stay here for two years. 

HFM: How old are you? 

PCV: 1 am thirty-six years old. 

HFM: Are you married? 

PCV: No, I'm not married. 

Competency 2: To describe own family 



HFM: Please tell me about your family. 

PCV: I have a father and a mother. My father is a chemist. My 
mother is a teacher. 

HFM: Where do they work? 

PCV: My mother works at a secondary school. My father works in a 
drugstore. 



Competency 3: To ask about host family 

PCV: Is your family large? 

HFM: I have two daughters and one son. My daughters are students. 

PCV: Does your son work or go to school? 

HFM: My son graduated from the university last year. 
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Competency 4: To express gratitude 

HFM: Have some more pilav. 

PCV: Thanks, I'm full. 

HFM: Please, try the melon. 

PCV: It seems very sweet. Now, with your permission. Thanks a lot 
for your hospitality. 

HFM: Don't mention it. 
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Topic 4: Food 

Competency 1: To identify types of food 

POV: What dish is this? 

C: This is a meat pie. And that one is a squash pie. It contains 
squash, onion, and tail fat 

PCV; Is the squash pie hot? 

C: No, taste it. You'll like it. 

PCV: It really is tasty! 

Competency 2: To express food and drink preferences 

PCV: What dishes are you offering today? 

W: Of Uzbek dishes we are offering soup, noodles, dumplings, and 
kebab. 

PCV: Are the dumplings cold? 

W: They're hot. Will you drink tea or mineral water? 

PCV: Give me black tea without sugar. 

Competency 3: To order food at a restaurant 

PCV: Give me some kebabs, please. 

W: I'm sorry. Today we have no lamb. We have fish and beef. 

PCV: Then, give me some fried fish. What vegetables do you have? 

W: We have cucumbers. What would you like to drink? 

PCV: Bring me some fruit juice. 
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Competency 4: To pay with local currency 

PCV: How much does the meat cost? 

S: It costs 45 som a kilogram. 

PCV: I don't have enough som. I have dollars. 

S: You can exchange your dollars at the Central Bank. 

PCV: Is the Central Bank open today? 

S: The bank is open every day from 9 o'clock to 5 o'clock. 
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Topic 5: Directions 

Competency 1: To ask for and give addresses and 

locations of buildings 

PCV: Excuse me. May I ask you something? Where is the United 
States Embassy located? 

P1: Tm sorry, I don't know. 

P2: I know. Go to Chilonzor Street. The embassy is on that street. 

PCV: Is Chilonzor Street far from here? How can I get there? 

P2: Take the bus. Get off after two stops. The embassy building 
will be on the right side of the street. 

Competency 2: To ask for and give directions 

PCV: My friend, can you tell me where the Central Telegraph 
Office is located? 

P: It is on Navoi Street. If you walk along this street 100 
meters, the Institute of Manuscripts will appear. 

PCV: Is the Central Telegraph Office next to that Institute? 

P: No. If you cross to the other side of the Institute, you will 
come to the Central Telegraph Office. 

PCV: Thank you very much. 
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Topic 6: Transportation 

Competency 1: To locate means of transportation 

PCV: I want to go to Samarkana. 

A: Will you go by bus or by train? 

PCV; I want to go by bus. What number bus goes to that city? 

A: Several buses go. Take bus number 100. 

Competency 2: To ask for destination of bus 

PCV: Where does this bus go? 

TS; It goes to Namangan, 

PCV: Is this an express bus? 

TS: No. That bus left ten minutes ago. 

PCV: When does the next bus leave? 

TS: It leaves at 11 o'clock. 

Competency 3: To purchase a bus ticket 

PCV: How much does a ticket to Andijan city cost? 

TS: Do you need a one-way ticket or a round-trip ticket? 

PCV: A round-trip ticket. 

TS: It costs 105 rubles. 

PCV: Give me one ticket, 

TS: Here you are. The bus will leave for Andijan at 12 o'clock. 
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Topic 7: Social Situations 

Competency 1: To discuss the weather 

PCV: Tne weather is cloudy. It looks like rain. Are there many rainy 
days in Uzbekistan? 

C: Mostly it rains in spring and autumn. There are no rainy days 
in summer, 

PCV: What will winter be like? 

C: God knows what it will be like. Sometimes it snows a lot, 
sometimes a little. 

Competency 2: To invite and respond to invitations 

C; I didn't see you yesterday. Where were you? 

PCV: I was busy yesterday. 

C: We want to invite you to the theater Sunday. Can you go? 

PCV: With pleasure! Tm free that day. I'll wait for you in front of 
the Cholpon Theater. 

C: Wonderful! The play starts at seven P.M. 

Competency 3: To give and respond to compliments 

C: You speak Uzbek very well. 

PCV: Thanks! But you praise me too much. I like the Uzbek language, 

C: Uzbek is not like English. It's not easy to learn. 

PCV: I'm grateful to you. If you did not help, I might not be able to 
learn Uzbek very well. 
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Competency 4: To offer and accept food and drink 

C: Make yourself at home. What shall I bring you to drink? 

PCV: Why don't I try some green tea? 

C: Fine. What kind of food would you like? 

PCV: None. I ate lunch an hour acio. I'm full. Til have dinner later. 

Competency 5: To describe one's emotional state 

HFM: What's wrong with you? Do you have a headache? 

PCV: Nothing's wrong with me. 1 feel fine. But I don't want to go to 
the restaurant. 

HFM: Why not? 

PCV: I'm tired. I want to rest a bit. 

HFM: As you wish. Have a good rest. 

Topic 8: Communications 

Competency 1: To mail a letter or parcel 

PCV: I want to send this parcel airmail. 

PC: Where are you sending it? 

PCV: To my friend in America. 

PC: What's inside it? 

PCV: There are two atlas dresses, one robe, several caps, and a 
letter inside. 

PC: You can't send letters in a parcel. Send the letter separately. 
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Competency 2: To get one's party on the !ine. 

R Yes? I hear you. 

PCV: Hello. Is this 74-13-61? 

R Yes, this is 74-13-61. 

PCV: My name is Tom Carlson. I want to speak with Otabek. 

R Otabek is not home right now. He will probably be home in an 
hour. 

PCV: Good. I will phone him at 6:30 P.M. 
Competency 3: To leave a phone message 

PCV: Hello. I would like to speak with Professor Nodira. 

R Professor Nodira is in Andijan right now. SheMI return to 
Tashkent tomorrow. 

PCV: Would you tell her that there is a meeting with students on 22 
May? 

R Is 22 May a Friday? 

PCV: That's correct. The meeting will start at 10 o'clock in the 
morning on Friday and end at 12 o'clock. 
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Competency 4: To order and make an international phone 

call 

PCV: Hello. Is this the operator? 

Q Yes, ihe operator hears you, 

PCV: My telephone number is 62-42-64, I want to speak with 
America. 

Q The lines are busy right now. 

PCV: Please place my call. The telephone number is 812-855-2233. 

Q I'll place your call. You will have to wait an hour. 
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Topic 9: Medical 

Competency 1: To respond to questions about illness 

PCV: My head aches, i have a tever. i Teel bad, 1 couldn't go to work 
today. 

D: Did you take your temperature? 

PCV: Yes, I took it. My temperature is 38.6 degrees (centigrade). 

D Take a deep breath. Open your mouth. Your throat seems to be 
enfiamed. It looks like you have a cold. 

Competency 2: To ask about health hazards 

PCV: Doctor, 1 ate some melon. My stomach aches. 

D: Did you drink cold water on top of the melon? 

PCV: Yes, I did. Is that bad? 

D: Eating fruit and drinking cold water is harmful to your health. 

Competency 3: To report an emergency 

PCV: Could you call a doctor quickly? 

HFM: What's wrong? Why are you in such a hurry? 

PCV: My friend suddenly got sick. He feels pain in his heart. His 
condition is serious. 

HFM: In that case we must phone Doctor Shabat. 
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Topic 10: Shopping 

Competency 1: To ask for items, prices and quantities 

PGv: What kind ui pomegranales are these, father? 

S: These are sour pomegrantes from Kuva. What kind of fruit do 
you need? 

PCV: I need the sweetest fruit. How much are the grapes? What 
about the pears? 

S: The grapes are ten som per kilo. The pears are the same price 
If you buy a lot, I'll sell at a lower price. 

Competency 2: To bargain for items 

PCV: Aunt, will you sell me two caps for 100 som? 

S: No, it's impossible for 100 rubles. You may pay me 120 som. 
These caps were sewn by hand. 

PCV: Fine. Would you agree if 1 paid 110 som? 

S: All right, my child. After all, you are a guest. 1 agree. Good 
luck to you! 
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Competency 3: To shop at a state store 

PCV: In which department are shirts sold? 

S: I can help you. What do you need? 

PCV: I would like to see this shirt. Does this shirt come in white? 

S: Yes, it does. This one is made of cotton. 

PCV: It doesn't fit me. Its sleeves seem to be too short. Are there 
bigger sizes? 

S: Do you like blue? 

PCV: Why don't I try it? I like this color. It fits me too. I'll take 
this one. Wrap it up for me. 
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Topic 11: Personal Identification II 



Competency 1: To identify self and describe Peace Corps 

assignment 

UQO. How do you do! I am Sarvigul Dadajon qizi. Are you an 
American? 

PCV: Yes, you guessed it. i am a member of the U.S. Peace Corps. My 
name is Barbara Werner. 

UX): Many people have come from America, evidently. Is that right? 

PCV: Twenty-five Peace Corps volunteers have arrived in 
Uzbekistan, We want to help Uzbek business people in 
organizing small enterprises. 



Competency 2: To describe Peace Corps' role in 

Uzbekistan 

UQQ They say you are small business specialists. 

PCV: That's right. I also used to be engaged in business in my own 
country. We know that the need for small enterprises is great 
in Uzbekistan's provinces, 

UQQ: Indeed! The Center needed only cotton in the Soviet period, 
■^he Center never used to think about building small 
enterprises in rural areas. 
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Competency 3: To describe work and education 

background 

LO: Where did you get your higher education? 

PGV, i graduated from indiar.a UniversiLy. 

LO: What is your field? 

PCV: I am an economist. After graduating from the university, first 
1 worked as an economist in a large company. Then I was 
managing a small enterprise. 

LO: Uzbek farmers require small enterprises for processing cotton, 
silk, and fruits and vegetables. 
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APPENDIX 2: DAYS OF THE WEEK, MONTHS AND SEASONS 



The Uzbek names for the days of the week are: 



^ymaHSa 


Monday 


CeuiaH6a 


Tuesday 


HopmaH6a 


Wednesday 


naftinaH6a 


Thursday 


}KyMa 


Friday 


IIIaH6a 


Saturday 


HKmaH6a 


Sunday 



In the early part of this century the Russians introduced into Uzbek 
the following month names: 



HHBapb 


January 


CDeBpajit 


February 


MapT 


March 


Anpejit 


April 


Maft 


May 


Hkjhb 


June 


HiOJIL 


July 


AsrycT 


August 


CeHTH6pi> 


September 


0KTfl6pi> 


October 
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HoH6pB 
fleKa6pB 



November 
December 



Since 1991, when Uzbekistan became independent, many newspapers 
and niagcizincd have oegun to reintroduce the older Uzbek names for 
the months: 



HaJiB 


January 


KyT 


February 


XaMaJT 


March 


Casp 


April 


}KaB3o 


May 


CapaTOH 


June 


Acafl 


July 


CyM6yjia 


August 


Me30H 


September 


Ai^pa6 


October 


KaBc 


November 


}KaiiH 


December 



The names for the seasons are: 

K^KJiaM/Baj^op Spring 

E3 Summer 



Ky3 
Khui 



Autumn 
Winter 
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APPENDIX 3: NUMERALS AND FRACTIONS 

The Uiibek cardinal numbers are: 



OHp 


one 


HKHH 


two 


yn 


three 


T^PT 


four 


Seui 


five 


OJITH 


six 


eTTH 


seven 


CaKKH3 


eight 


t;^HKH3 


nine 


n 


ten 


ftHFHpMa 


twenty 


yTTH3 


thirty 


^v.p^ 


forty 


3JIJIHK 


fifty 


OJITMHLII 


sixty 


eTMHIU 


seventy 


CaKCOH 


eighty 


TjS^KCOH 


ninety 


103 


hundred 
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MHHr 

MHJIHHOH 
MHJIJIHapH 



thousand 

million 

billion 



In compound numerals the lower orders of numerals follow the 
higher. Each numeral is written separately: 



fK 6kp 

^H HKKH 

yn T^pr 
fn Seiii 

^H OJITH 

fn eTTH 

fH CaHHH3 

ftHrnpMa 6Hp 

y^TTH3 HKKH 
3JIJIHK T^pT 

ojiTMHiu 6em 

eTMHIU OJITH 
CaKCOH eXTH 
Tj^I^COH CaKKHS 



eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

nineteen 

twenty-one 

thirty-two 

forty-three 

fifty-four 

sixty-five 

seventy-six 

eighty-seven 

ninety-eight 
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6kP KI3 J^H TyP(^H3 
HKKri 103 CaKCOH CaKKH3 

Ty«I^H3 ^3 XyHCOH HKKH 

6hP MHHr T^l{^m 103 Tf^QOK HKKH 



one hundred-nineteen 

two hundred-eighty- 
eight 

nine hundred-ninety- 
two 

nineteen- ninety-two 
(1992) 



The Uzbek ordinal numbers are formed by adding the suffix 
-H^H (after vowels) or -hh^h (after consonants) to cardinal 

numbers: 



6hphh^h 

HKKHH-^H 

yHHHHH 

T^pTHH^H 

6eiUHH^H 

OJITHH^H 

eXTHHHH 

CaKKH3HHKH 

Tj'KI^HSHH^H 

J^HHH^XH 

ftHrHpMan^H 

J'TTHSHHKH 
HHpt^HH^H 



first 

second 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

seventh 

eightth 

ninth 

tenth 

twentieth 

thirtieth 

fortieth 
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^JTTTHrHH^.K 
OJITMHUIHHHH 

CaKCOHHH^H 

I03HH^H 

MHHrHH^H 



fiftieth 

sixtieth 

seventieth 

eightieth 

ninetieth 

hundredth 

thousandth 



In Uzbek the denominator of a fraction always takes the ablative 
suffix while the numerator does not take any suffix: 



HKHHUaH 6hP 

rypTjiaH yn 



'one-half 
'three-fourths' 
'four-fifths' 
'nine-tenths' 



The decimals are expressed by the word 6yTyH 'whole' followed by 
the denonninator and the numerator: 



yTTH3 caKKH3 SyxyH fiimn ojith 

6hp 6yTyH ynjiaH Tf^^vl3 
HKKH 6yTyH fnjid^u 6eiii 



'thirty-eight and six- 
tenths' 

'one and nine-tenths' 

'two and five-tenths' 
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In spoken Uzbek the word e/ryn frequently is onnitted or is replaced 
by -y orBa. both meaning 'and': 

yTTH3 caKKH3-y ^HiiaH ojiTH 'thi;ty-eight and six- 

tenths' 

7TTH3 caHKH3 Ba yHjcaH ojiTH 'thirty-eight and six- 

tenths' 

yTTH3 caKKHs ^HnaH OJITH 'thirty-eight and six- 

tenths' 
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APPENDIX 4: FORMS OF ADDRESS 



Uzbek has a variety of ways to address people, depending on their 
relationship, gender, or status. 



flyCTHM! 




•My friend!' 


7pT0^ ! 




'Comrade!' 


Kac6xtom ! 




•Colleague!' 


XoHHMJiap Ba 


>KaHo6jiap! 


'Ladies and gentlemen!' 


KaflpjiH j^^cthm! 


'My dear friend!' 


Ka^pjiH ny-cTJiapHM ! 


'My dear friends!' 


OTa! 




'Father!' 


OramoH! 




'Dear father!' 


OftH! 




•Mother!' 


OftHWOHi 




'Dear mother!' 


Ana! 




'(Big) brother!' 


YKa 




'(Little) brother!' 


Ona! 




'(Big) sister!' 


CHHrHJi ! 




•(Little) sister!' 


AMaKH! 




•Uncle!' (father's brother) 


XoJia! 




'Aunt!' (mother's sister) 


JHoMJia! 




•Professor!' 
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APPENDIX 5: KINSHIP TERMS 



Uzbek has the following terms expressing relationship based on 
blood: 



6yBa 


grandfather 


6yBH 


grandmother 


oTa-OHa 


parents 


OTa 


father 


OHa 


mother 


aMaKH 


paternal uncle 


Tora 


maternal uncle 


aMMa 


paternal aunt 


xojia 


maternal aunt 


ana-yna 


brothers 


ana 


older brother 


yna 


younger brother 


ona-cHHrHJi 


sister 


ona 


older sister 


CHHrHJI 


younger sister 


>KHHH 


nephew 


^H3 JKHHH 


niece 


4>ap3aHjri 


child 



- i 



fmn 



son 
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KH3 

Heeapa 
yriiJi HeBapa 
i^H3 HeBapa 



riqughter 
grand chila 
grandsun 
granddaughter 



For relations based on marriage, Uzbek has the following terms; 
yraft ora stepfather 

yraft oHa stepmother 

i^afiHaTa father-in-law 

KaftHana mother-in-law 



3P 


husband 


XOTHH 


wife 


KejriHH 


daughter-ln-l< 


KyeB 


son-in-law 


KejriHHofiH 


sister-in-law 


no^^a 


brother-in-la\ 
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asBaJi 


first 


aDTOSyC 


bus 


aBTo6ycra yrHpMoi^ 


to take the bus 


a>KofiH6 


wonderful 


afiTH6 i^J^ftMoi^ 


to request to say 


^iiTMo^ 


to tell, to say 


ana 


older brother 



aJiJio 



hello? (used only on the 
telephone) 



ajiMaiuTupMoi^ 


to exchange 


ajio5<;Hzta 


separately 


AMepHKa 


America 


AMepHHaJlHK 


American 


ana 


that (there) 


ana y 


that one (there) 


aHop 


pomegranate 


ap3HMaft;TH 


don't mention it 


ap30H 


cheap 


acocan 


mostly, basically 


accaJioMy ajiaftKyu! 


how do you do? (greeting) 


aTJiac 


atlas (brightly colored silk cloth) 
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aMHHK 



ai^ao 



aigyuJl 



bitter, hot, ^pir.y 

member 

condition 



6aHj[i 

6ajizn 

6aHK 

6apaKa 

Sapana TonHHr! 

6at3aH 

6a^o 

6a5^op 

6eKaT 

6epM0i< 

6em 

5H3 

6H3iia 

6H3HeC 

6HJiaH 



busy, occupied 

fish 

bank 

abundance 

good luck to you! 

sometimes 

cost, price 

spring 

stop (for bus, tram, trolly) 

to give, to sell, to pay; (aux.) to do 
something for someone 

five 

we 

on/by us, we have 

business 

with, by, by means of 
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6HJieT 



ticket 



6hp ToMOHra SHJier 


one-way ticket 


HKKH TOMOHra OtiJieT 


round-trip tickec 


5hjimo^ 


to know 


6hho 


building 


6hp 


one, a 


6hp HeMa 


several 


6Hp03 


a little, some 


SHTxa 


one (item) 


SozipHHr 


cucumber 


6ojiaM 


my child (form of address) 


6opa ojiMoi^ 


to be able to go 


6opMoi^ 


to go 


60LU 


head 


5oiui[aHMOf^ 


to start, to be begun 


6oLu^apMOf^ 


to manage 


6y 


this 


6yryH 


today 


6yjiyT 


cloud 


6yTyH 


whole, entire 


6yiopTMa 


order, (reservation for a) call 
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BaajiafiKyM accajioM 

BB 
BHJIOHT 

ran 

ranHpMoi^ 

ranjianiMo^ 

ryuiT 

r^UITJIH 



along 

department 
to become, to be 
free, empty 

how do you do? (response) 

and 

province 

talk, word, sentence 

to talk, to speak, to tell 

to speak, to converse, to talk 

meat 

with meat 



JiaBp 
jiaM 



;iaM ojiMOi^ 



jiapama 
;iex;i^0H 

JIOKTOp 

jiojijiap 



period, era 

rest 

to rest, to take a rest 

degree 

to say 

farmer 

doctor 

dollar 
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JIOpHXOHa 

i[yM6a 

nyuSa era 



drugstore 

tail of sheep 

tail fat (of sheep) 

cap (skull-cap worn by Uzbeks) 

friend 



e6 KypMoi< 

eHr 
ep 



6y ep 


6y epjx^ 


y ep 


eTMHiii T^pr 



eTMOI^ 



eTTH 



to taste, to try to eat 

to eat 

sleeve 

land, place 

here 

here 

there 

seventy-four 

to be enough, to reach 

seven 



e3 

e3M0^ 

eKH 

eMOH 

eMFHp 



eMFHp erMOH 



summer 
to write 
or 
bad 
rain 
to rain 
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eHHUP 



epaaM 



epflaM 6epMoj:^ 



ein 



er 

ePHHrap^HnHK 

erMon 



next to, besHe 

help, assistance 

to ifielp 

year (of age) 

to be iiked, to please 

fat, oil 

rainy days 

to fall (rain, snow, etc.) 



>KOfiJiaiIIMO^ 
>KOH 



>KOHHM SHJiaH 



myna 
myMa 
>KyHaMo^ 
>KyHaTMo^ 



serious 

to be located 

soul 

with pleasure 

very, too 

Friday 

to leave, to set off, to go 

to send 



sapap 



harmful 



HKKH 

HKKHHMH 

HJITHMOC 



two 

second 

please 
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HH'^THTyT 

KCHTMa 

HCM 

HCCH« 

HCTaMOU 

HIU 

Hm6HJiapM0H 

HIUJiaMOI^ 



inptittito 

fever 

name 

hot 

to want 

inside, in its inside 

to drink 

work, affair 

businessman 

to work 



HIIIJiapHHrH3 HXTTTHMH? 


how are things? 


HmJiapHHrH3 naHnafi? 


how are things with you? 


HISTHCOfl^H 


economist 


fiHrnpMa 


twenty 


KHrnpMa 6eiii 


twenty-five 


SHrHpMa HKKH 


twenty-two 


ftHJI 


year (of calendar) 


ayji 


line, way, road 


fty^ 


there is/are not 
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Ha6o6 
KajiTa 

Kacaji 



Kacaji 6fnuoi{ 



Karra 

KaTTaJIHK 

KaTTapoK 

KefiHH 

KeftHHFH 

KeJTMOK 



KepaK 



KepaK 6fjiuo}{ 



KeTMOJ^ 



Ke^ 



Ke^a 



kfthab (me-^t ro^s+^^^d on skewers) 

short 

a little, few 

illness, sickness 

to get sick 

large, big; very much 

greatness, bigness 

bigger 

after 

next 

to come 

necessary, must 

to be necessary, to have to 

to go, to leave 

evening, P.M.; late 

yesterday 



Ke^HpHHr 


excuse me 


KeHHpMOH 


to excuse, let pass 


Ke^poi^ 


later 


KHJIO 


kilo, kilogram 


KHJiorpaM 


kilogram 
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KHMerap 

KHpMO^ 

KHT06 

KHUJH 
KOMnaHHfl 

Kopnyc 
KopxoHa 
Ky3 
KyH 

KyTMOI^ 

KyflJiaH 

K^MaK 6epMo^ 

Kj'HrHJIJlH 
K^pivfO^ 

Ky^a 



chemist 

to enter 

book 

small 

person 

company 

corps 

enterprise 

autumn 

day 

to wait 

shirt, dress 

green, blue 

assistance, help 

to help, to assist 

volunteer 

much, many, a lot 

to see; (aux.) to try to do 
something 

street 
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JTa66rift 


yep?, whcit d'd ynu say? 


JiarMOH 


noodles (usually cooked with 
meat, vegetables and sauce) 


Ma3a 


taste 


MaaajiH 


tasty, delicious 


Maft 


May 


MaftjiH 


all right; permissable, may 


MaKTa6 


school 


MaMJiaKaT 


country 


Mana 


this (here), here 


MaHTH 


dumplings (steamed, with meat 
filling) 


MapKas 


Center (central government) 


MapKa3Hft 


central 


Map3?aMaT 


please 



Ma-bJiyMOT 

OJIHft Ma-bJiyMOT 

Mai^TaMon 
Meea 

Mesa uiap6aTH 



information, education 
higher education 
to praise 
fruit 
fruit juice 
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Men 

Menra 

MeHH 

MeHHHr 

Merp 

Me2?MCH 
Me35MCHiIOpKHJIHK 

MHHepaJi 
MHHHariiop 

MHHyX 
MOJI 

MOJi ryuiTH 

MOC 



MOC KeJIMOI^ 



MyMKHH 

MyraxaccHc 

My}fTO}K 



to me 

on/by me, I have 

me 

my 

meter 

guest 

hospitality 

mineral 

greatful, thankful 

minute 

ca+tle 

beef 

fitting, suitable 

to fit, to be suitable 

possible, can, may 

specialist 

require, need 
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Hapca 



Hapx 



Ha^^iic 



Ha4:>ac ojimoi^ 



Hera? 



Hena? 



Henaji'Ti? 



He^aKHH? 



HHMa? 



HHMa ;^eraHH? 
HHMaJiap? 
HHMa yHynl 



HOK 



HOpnOH 

OBI^aT 

OBI^aTJiaHMOH 
03 

oarHHa 

OHJia 

ojijiHjia 

OJIJIHH 



thing 

price 

Cireath 

to breathe, to take a breath 

why? 

how many? 

how? 

which number? 

what? 

what does it mean? 

what (things)? 

why? 

pear 

sour, bittersweet 

dish, food, meal 
to dine, to eat 
few, little 
a bit, a little 
family 
in front of 
ago, before 
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0JIH6 KeJIMOK. 




to bring 


OJIHft 




higher 


OJIMOI^ 




to take; to buy, (aux) to be able to 


OJITH 




six 


OJITMHUI 




sixty 


OJITMHUI 


6hp 


sixty-one 


OJITMHUI 


HKKH 


sixty-two 


OJITMHUI 


Tj^pT 


sixty-four 


OHa 




mother 


onepaTop 




operator 


OCOH 




easy 


oTa 




father 


OMHi^ 




open 


OMMOi^ 




to open 


01^ 




\^'hite 


orH3 




mouth 


OrpHMOiS 




to ache 


orpHi^ 




pain, ache 
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TiaJIOB 

naxra 

nHe3 

nHJiJia 

noe3Z[ 

nocHJiKa 

npo^^eccop 



pi'av (rir.ft s^^eamec! w"th meat, 
carrots, onions, and spices) 

cotton 

onions 

silkworm cocoon 

train 

parcel 

professor 



paHr 



pai^aM 



pas^MaT 



color 

(telephone) number 

thank you 



pecTopaH 


restaurant 


p03H 


satisfied, pleased 


pyxcaT 


permission 


pyxcaT gepMon 


to permit 


ca63aBOT 


vegetable 


CaKKH3 


eight 


caHKH3 i€3 3JIJIHK 6em 


eight hundred-fifty-five 


CaHKH3 HD3 ^H HKKH 


eight hundred-twelve 


cesMOi^ 


to feel 



C6KHH 



slowly 
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CH3 


you 


cH3ra 


to you 


CH;iMa 


Gii/by you, you have 


CH3HaK 


from you 


CH3JiapHH 


you 


CH3HH 


you 


CH3HHHr 


your 


coax 


hour, 0' clock 


coByi^ 


cold 


coMca 


somsa (pie filled with meat or 




squash) 


COTHJIMOI^ 


to be sold 


cor 


healthy 


cor SyjiHHr 


be healthy 


corjiHi^ 


health 


co3?a 


field 


cys 


water 


CjTM 


som (basic unit of Uzbek money) 


cjrnr 


then, after 


cypaMoi^ 


to ask 
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TaBCHH 

TaSCHH tJHJIMOH 

Taftep 

TaKJIH4> 

TaKJIH<^ HHJIMO^ 

Ta;ia6 
Tajia6a 

TaiUKHJI 3TM0^ 

TeaTp 

Tea 

Te3iopap 

TeJieBH3op 

TeJTerpa4> 

Tejie4>oH 

TeMnepaxypa 

THKHJIMO}^ 
THJI 
THJiaK 
THHMJIHK 

Thh^jihk KopnycH 



offer reccmnnftndation 

to offer, to recommend 

ready 

invitation, offer 

to invite, to offer 

demand 

student 

to organize 

theater 

quick, fast 

express 

television 

telegraph 

telephone 

to phone, to call 

temperature 

to be sewn 

language, tongue 

wish 

peace 

Peace Corps 
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TOMOH 



TOMOHHUa. 



way, side, direction 
on the side of 



TOMOI^ 



throat 



TOnMOI^ 



to guess 



TyraMoi^ 


to end 


TyraTMOi^ 


to finish, to graduate fro 


TyMOB 


a cold 


TypMop; 


to stand, to stay; to cost 


i^aHHa TypMo^ 


to cost how much 


ryui 


noon, afternoon 


TyUIKH 


mid-day 


TyUIKH OBI^aT 


lunch 


Tymivio^ 


to get off 


TymyHMo^ 


to understand 


TyftMOI^ 


to be full 


T^nna-Tj^rpH 


correct, exactly 


Tfn 


full 


T^I^HHS 


nine 


T^rpH 


true, right 
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yjiap 
yiira 
yHZia 
yHH 
yHHHr 
yap 

ysyM 

yfi 

yHHBepcHTeT 

yHziafi 6yjica 

ycTHZiaH 

y^paTMO?; 

y^pamyB 

y^yn 



y^^yi 



y^Hy^ 6HJiaH 



he. she, it. that 

the/ 

to riiui, her, it 

then, in that case 

him, her, it 

his, her, its 

forgive me, I'm sorry 

far 

grapes 

home 

university 

if it is so, in that case 

on top of, upon 

to meet, to see 

meeting 

for 

airplane 

airmail 



4)aMHJIIiH 



family name, last name 
but, only 
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xaftp 

xaT 

XH3MaT 

xojia 

xox;jiaMon 

xyzio 

xyui 

xyiu KejiH5cH3 

x^n 

^a^Hpa OJIMO^ 
^a^HpMOK 

^onoH 



goodbye 

letter 

service 

aunt (form of address) 

to want 

God 

well, good 

welconne (greeting) 

fine, all right, O.K. 

to be tired 

to be able to call ' ^r 

to call for 

tea 

robe (knee-length robe worn by 
Uzbeks) 

deep 



luaKap 

maKapcH3 

map6aT 

mapx 

iiiax;ap 



sugar 

without sugar 
juice 

requirement, must 
city, town 
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IIIHpHH 

3Hr IHHpHH 
mOUIHJIMO^ 

my 

luyH^iafi 
luyryjiJiaHMoi^ 
mypea 

3ZIH 

3HaH 

3II^HX0Ha 

3Mac 

3M0^ 

3Hr 

3HZIH 

3pTara 
3pTajia6 

3mHTM0I^ 



sweet 

sweetest 

to be in a hurry, to hurry 

that, this 

like this, like that, so 

to be engaged in 

soup (with potatoes and nneat) 

was, were (irregular verb) 

it seems (irregular verb) 

ennbassy 

is/are not (irregular verb) 

to be (irregular verb) 

nnost 

now 

tomorrow 

in the morning 

to listen, to hear 
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io6opMO^ 



to «5Pnd, to -plo^aco; (i^'JX.) to 

unexpectedly do something 



103 



hundrfid 



6hp 


103 


one hundred 


6hp 


K)3 fiHrHpMa 


one hundred-twenty 


6hp 


K)3 fH 


one hundred-ten 


I03HH^H 




hundredth 


lopaK 




heart 


lopMOH 




to walk, go 


HKUiaH6a 




Sunday 


HHa 




more 


HpHM 




half 


HXTTTH 




good 


flxiiiH 6opKHr 


go in peace 


flXHIH K^pMOI^ 


to like 


flXIIIHMHCH3? 


how are you? 


axniH nojiHHr 


stay in peace 
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^3 


self, own 


5^3HM 


myself 


y3HHrH3 


yourself 


3^36eH 


Uzbek 


y36eKHCTOH 


Uzbekistan 


yfiHH 


play, game 


yftjiaMoi< 


to think 


fjlHZUOl{ 


to measure 


yn 


ten 


JH HKKH 


twelve 


^H yn 


thirteen 


fnr 


right (side) 


J^pa6 SepMO^ 


to wrap up for someone 


ypaMOi^ 


to wrap up 


ypraHMo^ 


to learn, to study 


J^pra 


secondary, middle 


yrraH 


past, last 


3)^TKpM0^ 


to sit 


^TMOK 


to pass, to cross 


yTTH3 


thirty 


yTTH3 yn 


thirty-three 


5^TTH3 CaKHH3 


thirty-eight 
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^XTUaMOK 



to be li^e to be cirriilar to 



7ma 




that, that one 


yHTdt^iOh, 




to read 


^I^HTyB^H 




teacher 


yrHJi 




son 


«a6yji 




acceptance 


^a6yji 


I^HJIMO^ 


to accept, to place, to reserve 


^aepra? 




where? 


«aepna? 




where? 


^aacH? 




what?, which? 



Haara KUiJiaMo^ 
i^aftTapMO}^ 
HaftTH6 KejiMoi^ 

I^aftTMO^ 

^aHjiaft? 

i^aH^a? 

i^apmH 

i^aTHaMoi^ 

i^a^OH? 

^HSapMOI^ 



to process, to refine 

to return (something) 

to come back 

to return, to go back 

what?, what kind of?; how? 

how much?, how long? 

opposite, other (side) 

to go (back and forth) 

when? 

daughter, girl 

to become red, to be enflamed 
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KHJIHHMOK 



I^HJIMOI^ 






I^HpK HKKH 



I^Hm 



I^OBO^JIH 
I^OByH 

^oBypHJiraH 

^OBypHHMOI^ 

Kop 

i^op erMo^ 
i^opa 
i^opHH 
isypMOi^ 



to hp msHp^ to b^ done 

to do 

forty 

forty-two 

winter 

village, rural area 

squash 

with squash 

melon 

fried 

to be fried 

to stay; (aux.) to suddenly do 
something; (aux.) to request to do 
something 

snow 

to snow 

black 

stomach 

to build 

sheep 

lamb 

hand, arm 
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2U 



Glossary 



Kj'uiMa IIIxaTJiap 



manuscript 

United States 



5^aBO paHFH 
X3lm niy 

2^P KyHH 

>i;aHHna 

x;ai<Ht5aT 
j^ai^Hi^axaH 
j^ai^HJ^axaH x;aM 

:^e^ Hapca 
^e^ i^aHjiafi 

>^03Hp 



yes 

weather, air 

blue 

also 

the same 

every 

every day 

about 

truth 

truly, actually, really 

indeed 

never, no, none 

nothing 

nothing 

feeling 

to feel 

now, right now 
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